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HOW TO SPEND A DAY. 



The day never broke more beautifully 

than on the seventeenth of April. It was one 

of those bright delicious mornings which 

occasionally take us by surprise in the early 

months, the more delightful because they 

stand out from the harsh and grating season 

like the beautiful flowers of the cactus from 

their unsightly trunk. I think there was not 

a doud in the whole sky; and as the light 

cautiously stole up from the eastern horizon 

like the gentlest pencilings of the northern 

aurora, it presently spread into a wide soft 

blush which might remind the reader of 

Pope's Homer's rosy-fingered mom. The 

air was silent and motionless as if it were 

watching that fair phenomenon In the east; 

and as yet but one or two birds had opened 

1 
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their sweet throats to salute it One of these, 
a melodious little sparrow, was seated on the 
branch of a tree within a few feet of David 
Ellington's window ; so that that hearty- 
young mechanic, who slept while he slept 
but knew when to be awake, — somewhat 
by the rule that his father taught him when 
a boy, 'work while you work, and play 
while you play,' — was broad awake by the 
time the bird had got half through the first 
strain of his melody. He turned his sun- 
burnt face to the window, and opened his 
large eye to the light ; and I think the night- 
angels that had watched by him must have 
delaye4 to depart from their post while they 
gazed for a time on the glowing smile which 
past over his manly countenance. ' Beau- 
tiful,' said he, ' beautiful ! it looks like the 
very smile of Grod, and that bird expresses 
it in his song as perfectly as if he could 
speak. 

* Thine is the music, Father ! thine 
The moming minstrePs song divine. 
Dead is the sense, and dull the ear, 
That cannot peiceive thee every where.' 
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This said, he looked for a moment on the 
objects of his love that were sleeping by his 
side, and then stole gently from his bed, 
dressed himself, took his bible from the 
table, and read ; closed it, and after a little 
pause, knelt in prayer. It was not long, but 
it was hearty ; not words, so much as a 
wakeful gratitude and a quick thought of 
dependence and love. It was the morning 
salutation of a confiding child to his parent ; 
and not the bird that continued whistling by 
his window was freer from constraint, or 
uttered itself from a heartier impulse. And 
no other sound broke in upon the silence. 
He left his wife and children to a little longer 
refireshment on their pillows, past quietly out 
of the chamber,— -not down stairs, for the 
house was of one story only, — took his box 
of tools and his hat, and went out to his 
day's work. 

It was at more than a quarter of a mile 
distant that the unfinished house stood, at 
which he was to work during the day as a 
journeyman carpenter. He was there before 
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the snn, and before his employer; and as 
he returned to his breakfast, he found his 
neighbour in the next house just opening his 
door, and setting his mouth almost as wide 
as he yawned and stretched himself on the 
threshold. 

* Well done, Ellington,' said he stepping 
down to the fence to greet him as he passed ; 
* so here you are slaving yourself to death at 
this time of day ; what's the use of turning 
life into a mere drudgery? You'll wear 
yourself to death.' 

It was not the first time that John Smith 
had showed this neighborly anxiety on ac- 
count of Ellington's unseasonable industry. 
Indeed it was too great a contrast with his 
own habits, and was leading to too serious 
a contrast in their conditions, not to make it 
a matter of grave importance to him. In 
order to keep down some uncomfortable 
feelings of shame and self-reproach, he found 
himself obliged to exaggerate the ill-tendency 
of his neighbour's habits ; thus, like greater 
men, carrying the war into the enemy's 
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country in order to be saved the troable of 
a hopeless defence at home. Smith was not 
a bad man ; but he was irresolute and shift- 
less, and he had no strength of principle to 
give vigour to his occasional wishes that he 
could do better. A very common case. 

*Why,' replied Ellington, 'it's very 
healthy being up early, and I suspect that 
I enjoy myself quite as well as you do.' 

/Nobody can enjoy himself till after 
breakfast It takes forever to get waked 
up, and one is always out of sorts till he 
has warmed himself with his coffee.' 

' Or his bitters ? ' said Ellington, smiling. 

<No — you know I l^ive not touched 
them this twelve month.' 

' Yes, thank Gk)d, I know it But then 
you used to think you were not half a man 
till you had your glass;— you have found 
that was not true,-— and perhaps you would 
find the same true with the coffee.' 

* Give up coffee ! not L' 

' No reason that you should ; but I mean, 
you may find out, if you try, that it is not 

1* 
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the only thing to make a man of you. An 
hour's brisk occupation would be a better 
tonic. You would be in better tune with 
yourself, in better tune for your breakfast, 
and for your family, and for your prayers.' 

David did not give this last hint without 
deliberation. He was on such terms with 
his neighbour as to warrant the freedom, 
and indeed the matter to which it pointed 
had been the subject of conversation with 
them before. Smith p^ectly understood 
him ; but not choosing to reply, merely said, 
' I shall not work myself to death for any 
body.' 

* Why, do yon really think I am pining 
away, John ? ' said David, with a meaning 
smile and looking at his stout hand as he 
stretched it out. Smith could not help 
smiling too, for the contrast with his own 
puny limbs was a little too violent for 
gravity. ' Well,' said he, ' it may do for 
stout fellows like youj but you know that I 
ooold not bear it; it would kill me in a 
month. Ah David, if I only had y<nir 
constitution ! ' 
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* It is a blessing to be thankful for, certainly, 
and I hope I am devoutly sensible of it 
But it is not for the sake of the work, that I 
am speaking ; — ^^you very well know that I 
do not work more hours than others, nor so 
many as some.' 

* Yes, and that's what puzzles me ; what 
in the world should possess you to get up 
every day before light, as if your life 
depended on it, when you could do all you 
do just as well, and have a comfortable 
morning snoose too.' 

•Why, there 's no mystery about it, John. 
I want the leisure, that's all. I want to take 
life quietly and not be driven. I want to do 
something besides work. I do not think 
that a man was created for nothing in this 
world but to plane boards and drive nails, 
and then go home and sleep. He could do 
that if he was made of cast iron and oak 
plank. But being what he is, a thinking 
creatmre, capable of knowing something, 
and having a soul to live on after all the iron 
is rasted and the oak rotted, be ought to be 
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learning something else and doing some- 
thing more. Therefore I want time to im- 
prove my mind; I am not content to be 
ignorant; I want to know more of this 
wonderful world, and the wonderful truth it 
is full of. I feel that I shall be the happier 
for it ; and not only so, but shall the better 
serve Him who placed me here and sent his 
son to save me. I cannot be willing to live 
and die, a mere axe-handle and turning- 
lathe ; I want to be a man. I can't bear 
to spend a whole life in doing nothing but 
earning money to pay for my potatoes and 
cotton; I want to earn something which 
will last me when I have done wanting food 
or clothing. That is the reason why I try 
to arrange my time so as to get leisure.' 

' You are ambitious,' said Smith, willing 
to give a turn to the subject which might 
prevent its pressing on himself ; ^ I thought 
you were more contented with your lot.' 

' Ambitious ! contented ! ' said David, with 
a slight emotion and speaking low and 
deliberately, as if not knowing exactly hp^ 
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to understand his neighbour's remark ; ' yes, 
I am contented ; not a man in the county 
has better cause for satisfaction with his lot. 
Have I not sound heahh, a happy home, a 
good trade, regular employment ? Do you 
think because I want to do something more 
than work at my bench, I am therefore 
dissatisfied with that work? No, I thank 
Grod, who gave me hands and the means of 
a pleasant and independent livelihood. I 
can do all this, and accomplish higher 
objects too. My ambition, as you call it, is 
not to get away from my business, but to 
prevent my business from stealing me away 
from myself, — that is, robbing me of my 
mind and my soul; which it would do, 
if I did not contrive to get some hours for 
other employment Why, what a mere 
shell of a man I should be at sixty, what a 
meagre impoverished wretch made up of 
nothing but bones and flesh, if I should do 
nothing meantime but sweat twelve hours 
a day in the workshop, and eat and gos- 
sip and sleep away the other twelve! I 
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should not be &t for any company worth 
keeping in this world, and I am sure I 
should be afraid to open my eyes in another.' 

* That other world seems to be a great 
bugbear in your way,' said Smith. 

David looked at him. * You know bett« 
than to say that; you speak against your 
conscience.' 

It was true enough ; he spoke against his 
conscience ; it was mere bravado. He felt 
the justice of David's words ; he could not 
help feeling a sort of reverence creep over 
him while he spoke ; he seemed to himself 
to be sinking down to insignificance in his 
presence; and, as men will do in such a 
state of feeling, he sought to get rid of the 
uncomfortableness by a stout answer;— -as 
if the sound of a brave sentence would 
encourage him. David's steady reply dis» 
concerted him, and he looked as if he did 
not know which way to look. * Well,' he 
said, 'I did not m^an exactly that; I am 
sure that I look for another life as well as 
any man. But I don't see why one may 
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not mind his business and get to heaven 
too.' 

^But don't I mind my business?' asked 
David, smiling again. 

' Yes ; but what I mean is, a man's busi- 
ness is enough for him ; if he does that, it 's 
what God means he shall do ; and the min- 
ister has told us a thousand times, that we 
can serve him and be religious just as well 
at the ploughtaU as in the church.' 

'And that's very true; but the question 
is, what is a man's business.' 

' Why, his trade to be sure, or his calling, 
whatever it may be ;— his profession in life.' 

'But do you really think, that the ten 
hours I spend in sawing and driving nails, 
or the eight, (or six is it?) that you spend 
in your field, is all that we have to do in 
this world ? Do you really think God has 
given us nothing to do during the other 
fourteen, sixteen or eighteen hours ? ' 

* Why we must be good; that 's all.' 

' But I do n't see how we can be good, if 
we do nothing. I could not contrive to be 
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good, and keep idle all the time too. I 
must be doing something.' 

^ To be sure ; we are always doing sonare- 
thing,' said Smith, hesitating, as he felt the 
shoe begin to pinch again. 

' Yes, we are always doing something, 
good or bad; words, looks, feelings, are 
something, and they are all good or bad; 
and what I want is to arrange such employ- 
ment for my time, that I shall stand a good 
chance of resisting all temptation to bad 
looks, feelings and words. Idle time, John, 
is the most ruinous thing in the world.' 

* That 's not to the point ; what I say is, 
that a man's business is his business; and 
you have no right to say that he must do 
more than that or he cannot be saved* 
That's the point' 

' Suppose it 's a mischievous business, an 
immoral business?' asked David; *what 
then ? ' 

*0h, then certainly, — because that is 
being a bad man.' 

' But he may pursue a mischievous busd* 
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nesSf and yet think himself honest, and 
doing right, may he not? Here is Squire 
Akose, who made his money twenty years 
agq by a distillery, which has ruined more 
than one family, we both know ; yet he did 
it conscientiously, and an honester, more 
weU meaning man never lived. He sinned 
for want of light' 

'Very well,' answered Smith; *and I 
think that he will be saved ; he had no bad 
motives ; he intended to do right' 

* Then you think a man is to be judged 
by his motives and intentions.' 

'Exactly so,' answered Smith, briskly, 
very much pleased to get out upon plain 
safe ground, ' exactly so.' And he put his 
hand upon the fence against which he was 
leaning, and giving a spring seated himself 
on it ; he seemed to be almost as much in 
good humour as if he had actually swal- 
lowed his coflFee. 

* And pray,' asked David, * what are the 
motives and intentions with which men pur- 
sue their daily callings ? yourself, for instance. 

2 
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Is it not to get a living, to earn your bread ? 
Don't you do just as much as ydu are 
obliged to do for that end, and no more ? 
And if you could live without working, do 
you suppose you should ever plough another 
furrow ? ' 

' No, I don't suppose I should ; I tell you I 
would not drudge as I do, if I could help it' 

* And I suppose that is the case with most 
men, is it not ? ' 

* Yes, candidly, I think it is ; I am' quite 
of Mr. P.'s mind, who says every body is 
just as lazy as he can be.' 

' I don't think it true of every bodyj 
said David, * but it undoubtedly is of very 
many; they follow their trade for a living; 
it is their livelihood. All their motive and 
intention is to get along in the world.' 

* Yes,' responded Smith. 

' And a man is to be judged you say, by 
his motives and intentions ? ' 
' Yes.' 

* Then I do not see how you can hold 
that a man's business is all the work he has 
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to do in life. He would do jast the same if 
there were no God and no heaven. He 
nrnst do it whether he likes or not He has 
no purpose to please Grod or to do his duty. 
Judged therefore by his motives and inten- 
tions, he is purely selfish and worldly.' 

^ Just as if a man can't serve God in his 
business ! ' exclaimed the other warmly. 

^ So he may ; but then, mind you, it can 
only be by intending to serve him. K there 
be not the inUntion there is not the service.' 

Smith looked as if a new thought had 
struck him. He was silent for a moment, 
and then said in a litde different tone from 
that which he had been using, ' Then you 
think that I am all wrong, and I might as 
well be doing nothing.' 

*' I wish I could say I think you are right ; 
but it seems to me that on your own princi- 
jdes you are condemned. But of this you 
omst judge for yourself. All that I want to 
say now is, — for it is growing late and we 
must not try our wives' patience too far, — all 
I want to say is, that I believe in my soul 
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we are put here to do much more for our- 
selves and others, than just to earn a living 
or grow rich by a regular trade. We must 
turn that into the service of God by doing it 
with a religious heart, and we must contrive 
by oilier means to do some good and im- 
prove our minds. I do not think, consider- 
ing that you and I can get a comfortable 
living as we can, that we have any more 
right to be ignorant than we have to be dw- 
honest No matter whether we become 
rich or not ; but it would be a real disgrace 
to go through life no wiser or better than 
we began it So in spite of all your alarm 
for me, I shall get up at day-break to-m<wr- 
row, and study some as well as work. So 
good morning ; and I advise you to do the 
same.' 

He turned away to depart, but stopped 
on hearing his neighbor mutter, ' A. pretty 
business it would be for a journeyman car- 
penter and a day labourer to pretend to their 
libraries and writing desks ! ' 

* Don't disparage us, John ; we are men. 
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axe we not? we have eyes and souls have 
we not ? and did not Grod make us ? and is 
there a scholar of them all, that looked more 
like a student in his cradle, or will in his 
coffin ? Be more of a man, John, and be- 
lieve that you have as good a right to know 
all that can be learned, and become as wise 
in the Holy Scriptures, as the most favored 
Scribe in Israel. Have you read Dr. Chan- 
ning on Self Culture ? ' 

<No.' 

' Fll send it to you. Bead it ; he has 
written out my notions exactly. Don't sleep 
till you have read it' 

He went his way, and Smith jumped 
from the fence to meet his wife who was 
wondering what this lon^ conference could 
mean. ^ He is a strange fellow, that Elling- 
ton^' he said to her as they passed into the 
house ; ^ he is as set and religious as any 
parson ; and yet he is as pleasant and easy 
with it as if he had nothing on his mind. I 
should not wonder if he had the right of it 
after all.' 

2* 
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cohtintjed. 



The sun was well risen before Mrs. 
Ellington and her two little ones were 
awake. They who know the weariness 
that attends the mother's daily cares and 
nightly watchings, will appreciate David's 
reasons for indulging the slumbers of his 
wife after he had broken his own. So did 
she ; and being ^.s energetic and conscien* 
tions in her sphere as he was in his, she 
found no difficulty in making all ready 
against his return from his morning's work. 
Accordingly the children were dressed, and 
the house in order and the breakfast prepared 
at the appointed season. ^But why does 
not father come ? ' asked little Jemmy, who 
began to be impatient. The cause was evi- 
dent enough when his mother loddngtip 
the road discovered him in earnest confer- 
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enoe with John Smith; and while she 
waited, wondering at the lengthened talk, 
congratulated herself that he was not one of 
the race of husbands that are discomfitted 
and soured by an overdone breakfast ' It's 
well that you are not like uncle Giles,' were 
her first words to him as he entered, ' or I 
should tremble to see you after breakfast 
had been kept waiting half an hour.' 
• * I hope I never shall be such a fool as to 
be unhappy for such a cause,' said David ; 
* it 's a comfort to have got above the luxu- 
ries that tempt to ill temper. As long as we 
indulge in no niceties that can be spoiled by 
waiting, we shall run little risk of spoiling 
our tempers.' 

* That's one of the blessings of being 
poor,' said his wife. 

' So it is, as long as we have enough ; and 
a man can always have enough if he will 
be content with what he has. Let us read 
the very chapter that tells us of this.' And 
opening the Bible which lay ready for him 
on the breakfast table, he took Jemmy on his 
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knee while Jane held the baby, and read the 
last chapter of the first epistle of Timothy. 
A few words of thanksgiving and prayer 
foUowed, and they seated themselves to their 
firogal and cheerful meal. How might 
thousands, who sat down that morning to 
their sumptuous tables, envy the happiness 
of that neat cottage, though they would 
wonder at and pity its poverty. When will 
men learn that the real gain is ^ godliness 
with contentment ! ' 

' And after all,* said David, as they sat 
deliberately discussing their decent repast, 
—-for he used to say that rational creatures, 
who can talk, have a right to spend five 
minutes more at their meals than the hogs 
who can only eat— * after all, I am not sure 
that we should not be gainers by greater 
firugality. You may laugh, dear ; but so- 
berly, if in the warm weather we should 
only drink water and eat cold bread, how 
much toil over the fire you would be saved. 
We should then need no fire. And this, 
besides saving your labor, would save fuel 
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and sugar and coflFee ; — so that by autumn 
I could afford to buy that book we want 
so much. And a good book is as well worth 
having as a cup of coffee.* 

' I don 't mind the work, David,' said his 
wife ; * so that my labouring over the fire is 
no reason ; but after all, as you say, I had 
rather spend half an hour in reading than in 
cooking. So that if you think it won't hurt 
our health, I should like to try it' 

* O, if it hurts us, we can just go back to 
the old way. And if it agrees with us, we 
shall be able to procure some other indul- 
gences beyond the book. I declare I feel 
as if I was the richest man in the village 
already. I wonder how many of our neigh- 
bors feel as if they could afford to buy the 
Bridgewater Treatises.' 

* Uncle Giles will think you crazy.' 

* Aye, — and I believe neighbor Smith 
does already. By the way, I promised him 
a book this morning.' 

* A book ! ' exclaimed Jane, laughing ; ' a 
book for John Smith ! Do you suppose he 
will read it?' 
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' Why perhaps not ; but I do not despair 
of him ; his case is not hopeless ; and if he 
can only be excited in the right way he may 
come to something yet He is free to talk 
and willing to listen, -*~ that's something.' 

' Something, to be sure, but very little to 
put in the scale against long habits of indo- 
lence and self-indulgence.' 

But his conscience is not dead,' said 
David, ' and he sees that he is going behind 
hand, and it is a good moment to try to help 
him up. So I must not forget the book,' 

* What is it ? ' asked Jane. 

' Self-Culture. He sneered at the idea of 
men like us trying to study, and I thought 
this would set him right. So let me have it 
and go. And as I have lost nearly an hour 
this morning, let me have some bread and 
cheese for dinner, that I may stay at noon 
and make up for it' 

Away trudged he accordingly ; and his 
wife having cleared away the room, drew 
forth her morning's work. A pleasant sight 
it would have been to peep in and watch her 
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that morning, — and it was not very differ- 
ent from all her mornings. There she sat 
at the table, at work on a suit of clothes for 
her husband ; the Bible lay open beside her, 
as I have often seen it in the abodes of 
humble life, and she cast her eyes upon it 
from time to time to imbibe a verse that 
might direct and cheer her thoughts. The 
children were on the floor, frequently claim- 
ing her attention, and calling for the exercise 
of her ingenuity to prevent them from inter- 
rupting her employment. Till at length, 
wearied out with their play, they both fell 
into a long sleep, and the happy mother sat 
watching their cradle and working and think- 
ing, — as full of enjojrment as if there were 
neither want nor sorrow in the world. How 
blessed is the lot of a well governed con- 
tented mind in a vigorous and healthful 
body! The pampered and self-indulgent 
know not the latter, and therefore are stran- 
gers to the former. OodHness tvith conteni- 
ment is great gain. 

Meanwhile David was as busy and as 
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happy amidst his task at the unfinished 
house;— > not able indeed like his wife, to 
catch glances at a book every moment or 
twO) but occupied with a quiet train of pleas- 
ant thought which realized the expression in 
a favorite hymn of Doddridge which he was 
fond of singing as he worked ; — 

' And while the world our hands employs, 
Our hearts are Thine alone.' 

He had no- idea that it could be necessary 
to confine down his mind to the mechanical 
work before him ; he cultivated the habit of 
thinking ; he was accustomed to say, * My 
definition of a right man is a man perpet* 
ually thevghlJuL Ruin begins in the neg" 
lect of the thoughts.' Thus in fact his hours 
of labor were hours of study ; for his mind 
was busy on the subjects of his reading) and 
he made himself more thoroughly their mas- 
tejr by reflection. Not only so, but he availed 
himself of every leisure moment to add to 
his stock another fact or a new idea, from 
some volume which he carried always in 
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his pocket And now accordingly, when 
noon arrived, and toil ceased, and his fel- 
lows went away to their dinners, he first 
refreshed himself with his frogai fare, threw 
himself for a time at full length on the 
boards in complete repose, and then taking 
his book occnpied in reading the half hour 
that remained before his companions re- 
tm'ned. 

So passed on the laborious and tranquil 
day, — every moment turned to good ac- 
count, and the mind provided for no less 
•than the body. So its homrs rolled away, 
till the descending sun gave token of the 
coming night, and brought the season of 
labour to a close. One is almost ready to 
pronounce it the happiest hour of the twenty- 
four, when the setting sun sheds his parting 
beams over the earth. There is a peculiar 
serenity and sweetness in the very air. The 
last' chirping of the birds and the lowing of 
the returning cattle, fill it with the very spirit 
of contentment The weary labourer moves 
homeward toiid the lengdiening shadows 

3 
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to his waiting wife and children, throws off 
his burden, and enjoys the exquisite repose 
of love mth those that are dear. The eve- 
ning twilight imparts a beauty indescribable 
to the sky and to the earth ; but it is the 
association with labour finished and families 
meeting, which gives to that hour its most 
affecting charm. To what thousands of our 
race does it bring the solace, their only daily 
solace, of a few short hours of rest and love. 
David felt all this as he walked home- 
ward to the cottage, which contained for 
him a welcome, such as only an equal 
affection could offer to the highest and 
proudest; an affection without which the 
palace is a desert, and with which the 
peasant is more than a prince. No one that 
could look into his heart at that moment, 
beating as it was with contentment, love 
and devotion, could doubt that the greatness 
and riches of the world are dross in com- 
parison with the kingdom of the inner man. 
And as he sat by the side of his wife and 
little ones at the neat repast, while the sun 
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threw in his last smiling rays upon the 
cheerful group, one would almost doubt 
whether it could be a fallen world, or 
whether the bower of Eden overshadowed 
more simplicity and peace. 

*You have just missed of seeing uncle 
Giles,' said his wife ; * he has been here this 
hour, and hardly left when you came in.' 

David expressed his regret, and asked 
why she had not detained him to tea. * Oh,' 
said Jane, 4t was in vain to ask him; I 
fancy that we are a great deal too sober and 
frugal for him ; he thinks us very mean and 
wretched, you may depend upon it' 

This was true enough ; uncle Giles was 
one of those persons who measure manU- 
ness and generosity by the freedom with 
which men spend upon themselves. To 
keep a good table and make a respectable 
show in dress, is spirited and noble; to 
practice frugality and self-denial, no matter 
for what cause, is mean and stingy. There 
are a great many persons of this class,—- 
persons, who will make any sacrifice of real 
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comfort for appearance sake, but who w^on- 
der with infinite amazement at the man who 
will sacrifice any appearance for the sake of 
a moral or intellectual good. To such an 
one, a character like David Ellington is a 
complete puzzle. Uncle Giles knew that 
he was a sensible and kind man, and a 
good workman; all the more strange that 
he should have such out-of-the-way notions 
about living. He really and sadly thought 
his niece to be an object of commiseration, 
in having become the wife of a man below 
her in rank, who seemed to care nothing 
about rising in the world, who was (x>ntent 
with a one story house, and esteemed books 
and knowledge more than riches or enjoy- 
ment He had come to condole with her 
on her unfortunate condition ; it seemed to 
him to be becoming worse and worse, and 
he would be glad to Interfere, and bring 
about some change which should restore 
her to the position she occupied before her 
marriage. Jane could not help being 
amused at his unnecessary sympathy while 
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she appreciated his affection. 'Indeed, 
uncle,' said she, *you mistake the matter 
entirely ; I never was so happy in my life. 
It seems to me that I have got into Paradise 
before my time, life is so easy and joyful to 
me. There is not a thing that I could alter 
for the better.' 

' Ah, Jane,' he replied, with an incredulous 
shake of the head, * you young wives will 
«ay anything, rather than have it suspected 
that your marriage disappoints you. But I 
am sure you may trust your old uncle. 
And don't I see with my own eyes? Are 
you not mewed up here, all the day long, 
working and drudging, and just to scrape 
along, because your husband chooses to 
spend all his earnings on those trashy books 
and instruments ? Do n't I know that you 
have given up all the generous living that 
you were used to, and are deprived of 
almost the very essentials of a decent meal ? 
And where are the pleasant parties, and the 
brisk dances? Instead of them, here you 
sit, poring over your methodistical books 

3* 
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along with your methodistical husband, till 
I verily believe you wiU think it a sin to 
even smile on your baby.' 

'Aye, aye,' said David, when his wife 
repeated to him this conversation, ^ so it is, 
^— when men can do nothing else they 
contrive to affix an obnoxious name; and 
one is a methodist and another an infidel, 
according to the effect they desire to pro- 
duce or the ill feeling they wish to vent 
How many good men have been saorifioed 
to this petty persecution. Not that I think,' 
he continued, laughing at his own earnest- 
ness, 'we are persecuted by your good 
unde ; but I could not help reflecting how 
this same self-satisfiied ignorance in a wider 
sphere has occasioned half the sufferings of 
the church. If unde Giles really knew how 
the case stands, he would not talk and fed 
so.' 

' So I told him,' said Jane ; ' said I, you 
should come and see with your own eyes, 
and judge from actual observation* Thefe 
are different tastes^ you know; and our 
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mode of life might not suit yonr taste, but 
BO long as it suits ours, vre may be very 
happy in it; and if you would but oome 
and see bow entirely happy we are, and 
how full of cheerfolness and fun even, you 
might still wonder at our taste, but' you 
would no longer be uneasy about us.' 

^I heartily wish that he would do so,' 
said David, ^but I fear there would be litde 
prospect of convincing him. He has lived 
too long in the habit of regarding supeifidal 
enjoyment as the chief good, to perceive any 
attractiveness in sober and mental pleasures.' 

^But it is not too late for him to be 
touched with juster notions of religion ! ' 

^ No, not too late ; it is never too late, I 
suppose, strictly i^eaking. There is an infi* 
Bite power in divine truth to overcome any 
heart, if rightly introduced to it But the 
difficulty is to introduce it rightly to one who 
has always on prindple resisted it, and who 
prides himself on having the most sensible 
and raticmal notioiis. How are you to get 
at him ? He is impenetiablet' 
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* True ; he looks down upon us with, a 
sort of self-complacent pity, as being in a 
delusion. He diinks that religion consists 
in going to meeting on Sunday, and keep- 
ing up a reputable appearance ; any particu- 
lar attention to it beyond this, he regards as 
downright fanaticism.' 

* And fanaticism is to be despised. There- 
fore it is that men of his class are among the 
most hopeless. I should much sooner 
expect to see John Smith a hearty and 
devoted christian. He is not hardened by 
the selfrconceit of fancied attainment; he 
has never imagined himself a religious man. 
He may therefore be touched. And I do 
not mean to lose a speedy opportunity of 
contuiuing tibis morning's talk.' 

^ But you must choose a better tune for it 
than before breakfast You spoiled his 
wife's temper for the whole day. She prides 
herself on her breakfast table too much to 
bear such a delay.' 

* Why, to be sure,' said David, * it was 
rather unseasonable, J^nd I have been 
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thinking for other reasons that I must alter 
my plan a little. I am too much intermpted 
in my reading daring the day; and now 
that the evenings are growing short, I think 
it will be best to do my studying before 
breakfast Then I shall have the day for 
work, and nobody can interrupt that I 
shall then be a man of leisure for my work,^ 
he added, while he removed from the table 
and began to romp with his children, ^as 
Walter Scott was for his friends, after having 
done up bis chapter before any body 'was 
stirring.' 

So this change of plan was settled. And 
after a hearty frolic with the little ones, the 
happy father composed himself to study, 
with a readiness of attention and avarice of 
time that even Bowditch hardly surpassed. 
The children were then quietly put to rest, 
and the cottage set in order, and the wife at 
length placed herself by his side, and he 
read to her aloud, and they talked of what 
they read, until the hour came for retiring. 
Then the day which began in praise was 
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ended in prayer, and night and sleep sank 
down together, with a benediction of repose, 
on the simple-hearted, unambitious, and 
devoted pair. 
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Our friend David Ellington was not 
ambitious of what is called * rising' in the 
ijp^orid. He was gifted largely with the 
spirit of content. His little cottage* and 
humble furniture were good enough in his 
eyes, and he looked with no longing on the 
more luxurious fare of his neighbours. But 
though he sought it not, the consequence of 
his industry and frugality was that he be- 
came a rising man. His wants were so few 
that he earned more than would supply 
them, and found himself after a few years 
becoming better off in spite of himself; 
while his well-informed and steady good 
sense won for him the good opinion of all 
who knew him, and made him a person of 
growing consideration in th6 village. It 
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is impossible for a good and sensible man 
to cultivate his mind by study, without being 
made use of and honored, whatever his 
station may be. 

When therefore the season came round 
that it was necessary to renew the subscrip- 
tion for the minister's salary, the committee 
early called on David to know what he 
would subscribe. We are ashamed to say, 
that the village he lived in was one of those 
divided places which had set up more 
meeting houses than it could well support, 
and contained many of that mean dass who 
abuse the voluntary principle, by shirking as 
much as possible their share of the pecuniary 
burden. This is what some quite rich men 
are not ashamed to do ; and the consequence 
was, in the present case, that the less wealthy 
must really make very great sacrifices, or 
abandon the idea of having a minister in 
the place. The month of March never 
passed without anxiety ; who were going to 
sign ofi^ and who would withdraw or lessen 
their subscriptions, were questions that agi- 
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tated many bosoms, and the very sonlVi life 
of some seemed suspended on the idsae. 
Perhaps few were more anxions than David 
and his wife ; for they were both iiom habit 
and principle devoted attendants on pablic 
worship and ardent friends of the ministry ; 
their religious comfort and growth depended 
essentially on the regular ministration of the 
word and ordinances; and now that their 
children were becoming old enough to be 
affeeted by the manner in which the sabbath 
should be spent, the prospect of being with- 
out a minister seemed to them like consign^ 
ing their o£kpiing to heathenism. 

Mr. Jones, therefore, when he entered 
with the subscription paper^ met a very 
diflbrent reception firom the grumbling and 
ungracious welcome which almost repelled 
him from many a wealthier door. *Iafii 
heartily glad to see you,' was the greedng ; 
^ I hoped that you would be along shortly ; 
for I do n't know whether Jane will have 
any flesh left on her bones^ unless it is soira 
settled whether ilb. Hertsom w31 stay mx* 

4 
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other year or not Pray, how does the 
matter stand ? ' 

^ Look for yourself,' said Mi. Jones, ^ there 
is the paper.' 

David took the paper, and was surprised 
to see so few names upon it 

* Oh, you need not be surprised,' Mr. 
Jones said ; ' we poor men who are willing, 
must make up for the rich men who are 
unwilling.' 

*' The poor rich men ! ' exclaimed Jane. 

* Aye,' said David, * but here is one noble 
minded and rich rich man. This is like 
him ; ^ Thomas Beaton one hundred dollar^,' 
-^yeer after year ; and there is his neighbor 
Dr. Fillerton, who has three times as much 
property, yet never put down more than 
twenty dollars, and this year he is not down 
ataU.' 

* Not yet,' said Jones ; « he says perhaps 
he wiU by and by ; but he does not fairly 
think he can afford it, and he is not sure it 
would not be as well to give up having^ 

forayearortwo; it's a great tax 
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on the place, and perhaps after resting awhile 
and taking breath, we shall feel better able 
to take another pull.' 

' And yet the Dr. counts himself a reli- 
gious man and a good member of society ! 
He is the only really rich man in the place, 
and gives no more toward supporting the 
most important institution in the place, than 
many who earn their bread by daily labor. 
He could pay the whole expense of the so- 
ciety with less inconvenience than neighbor 
Smith pays fifteen dollars. Smith does it 
by cont/ving, and denying himself; and 
extra work ; the Dr. would pay out the five 
hundred and not need deny himself a pinch 
of salt.' 

^But self-denial is easy to Smith,— -it is 
his habit,' said Jane ; ^ it would be martyr- 
dom to Dr. Pillerton.' 

* Therein a poor hard working man has 
the advantage. Public spirit is easier to 
him, because he thinks less of what it will 
cost him. If it was not for men like squire 
Beaton, we should get to think riches the 
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most deplorable curse that can befal a 
mem. And here is the next> name, James 
Helston, seventy dollars— very excellent;— 
and Timothy Morritt, forty, good; — and 
John Spone, thirty ; — and do you come to 
me next?' 

' Why, to be sure, it is not your turn ; but 
if we mean to raise what is needful, 'we 
must go to the willing, not to the able. In 
fact, I think that it's the willingness which 
makes able; I give up the notion of its 
being money that maizes a man rich; and 
on the whole, David, I begin to think that 
you are about as rich as any body I know.' 

Jane laughed. ^ He says so himself, some- 
times, and I am much of the same mind. 
What do you suppose he was saying about 
the subscription this morning ? Why, said 
he, Jane, we have been very prosperous this 
year, no sickness, no misfortune, and have 
earned more than we have spent There is 
nothing in this wide world that we want, 
but to be certain we shall have our minister 
another year ; without that we shall be nn- 
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happy ; and we must do the most we can 
towards secuijng him. Bat what can we 
do ? I asked him ; that must be seen to by 
those that are better off than we; our share 
can't do much. Our share ? says he ; what 
do you call our share ? Oh, says I, about 
six dollars, reckoning by the scale of the 
rich shop-keepers up in town. You've no 
right to do more than they. He came very 
near being put out when he heard me say 
this ; but he soon saw I was not in earnest ; 
and we both agreed, that what others did 
was no rule for us, and that for such an ob- 
ject we must do all we could. So he said 
he should strain a point, and put down fifty 
doUars!' 

* Fifty dollars ! Bless your soul,' cried Mr. 
Jones ; ' well, you ore the richest man in town, 
it don't signify. But can you afford it ?' 

'Why,' said David, — though it is quite 
time to call him Mr. Ellington,* — * I have 
always observed that men can afford to pay 
for their whims, whatever they may be : even 
the Dr. yonder, who doubts whether he can 

4"^ 
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afford twenty dollars to support preaching, 
can easily afford ten times twenty for the 
hixuries and amusements which he has a 
fancy for. Now it's my whim to have a 
minister, and therefcnre I can dffbrd it' 

'Just so,' said Mi. Jones; *and if we 
make up our subscription this year, it will 
be precisely because you and a few others 
who can't afford it, have taken up the whim 
of being extravagant on this article, ^^ell, 
I 've often found it so ; and I remember an 
instance of it when I was last in New York. 
I was sitting alone with my brother in his 
<^ce, when in came a gentleman with a 
subscription paper for some charitable object 
Albert was very much interested in it, for it 
was a great scheme, and he turned over the 
book, to see how the thing went on. He 
read off the hundreds and fifties, and made 
his remarks as he read, and ended with 
saying when he got through. It's always 
just so, — the thing is carried through by 
your middling' men. There 's only one 
wealthy man on that list who has ghren 
generously; all the rest have given the 
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same sum which is given by the compa^- 
dtively poor man; and if all gave in the 
same proportion the project would fail If 
the middling men had the conscience to do 
merely in proportion to what the nabobs do, 
instead of fifty they would subscribe only 
five dollars;*— and what would become of 
the charity then ? Look here, he added ;•— 
here is your minister, down for fifty dollars, 
tad A* and B. and C. and D., members of 
his parish, each fifty ;~-A^ with an income 
of two thousand a year, not one of them 
with kss than six thousand. But they 
would esteem it a great extravagance to 
subsmbe on^ hundred and fifty dollars. 
And suppose ):ou ask E. and R, who are 
living at the rate of ten thousand a year, to 
^ve two hundred and fifty ; — they would 
•diink you mad; yel it is just what their 
mhiiflter gives. - And sq he went on,— you 
know it is not easy to stop Albert when he 
gets a going. Hete are several ministers, he 
said, who have subscribed from twenty to fifty 
doUais each. Certainly according to your 
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principles they cannot afford it ; and yet you 
do not think strange of it ; they are expected 
to give largely and to many objects, and 
you, rich parishes, know this, and yet keep 
them on miserable pittances of salaries, 
which straiten them and disgrace you. — 
His visitor tried to interrupt him here, but 
he had got warm, and the attempt only 
made him more earnest. Yes, said he, you 
disgrace yourselves. There are more than 
fifty of you in thai church, who cannot live 
on less than four thousand dollars a year; 
and yet you keep your minister down to 
two thousand, and expect Mm to be a char- 
itable man, and are angry if he does not 
wear as good a coat and Hyq in as good 
style as any of you. b that fair? And 
that is not all; you Utx him higher than 
any body for the expenses of the church. 
Tax him ! said he, what do you mean by 
that ? He does not pay a cent of tax.' 

* Oh,' interrupted David, * I see what he 
meant; — something like parson Ome over 
the river last year. They came to him with 
a long face, and told him that the subscrip- 
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lion for his salary fell short seventy dollars, 
aisd they could not raise it Indeed! said 
the old man; that never happened before, 
and I wont have it said that my parish is 
not able to pay its minister; give me the 
paper. So he took the paper, and put down 
his own name for seventy dollars. There, 
said he, I won't have my minister suffer for 
"want of the regular subscription.' 

*Well,' continued Mr. Jones, 'it was 
something of the same sort to be sure. 
Fray, sir, said Albert, is not your minister 
a man of talents and accomplishments? 
Kather a powerful and eloquent man, is not 
he?— * Yes, quite so, quite a first rate man. 
— -«He would have made a distinguished 
lawyer or doctor, would n't he ? — No doubt 
of it; if he had chosen, he might have had 
the first practice in the city, — Well, I sup- 
pose the first practice in the city is worth 
eight thousand dollars a year. — More than 
that, he said ; there are more than a dozen 
lawyers and doctors too who make eight 
thousand a year.' 

* It is not possible I' exclaimed Jane. 
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^I don't know/ said Mr. Jones; 'he 
asserted it, at any rate, and I think it not 
unlikely. Very well, said Albert; then if 
he had chosen one of the other professions, 
he might have been 'receiving now eight 
thousand a year instead of two; — that is, 
he gives six thousand a year to your 
society. He pays a tax of six thousand a 
year for the support of your church ! And 
yet you think you treat your minister very 
well ! I am ashamed of you ! ' 

' That was capital,' said Jane ; ' what did 
his friend answer ? ' 

' Nothing ; he looked as if he had got a 
new idea for the jQrst time in his life, and 
when my brother, without uttering a word 
more, had inscribed his name, the astonished 
man walked away without saying good day.' 

'However,' said David, «I cannot think 
that it would be right for parishes to give, or 
ministers to have such large livings. They 
would be tempted away from the simplicity 
of tastes and modes of life which so become 
their office, and which enable them to be the 
friends of all orders of their people.' 
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' I think so too ; ' said Mr. Jones, ' but we 
need not moralize about it now, for there is 
no danger of its being done ; at least there 
is no fear ibaX-our minister will be tempted 
by more wealth than he can use well. I 
doubt whether even your fifty will raise it 
to five hundred this year ; and that is hardly 
enough to starve upon.* 

The subscription was made, and Mr. 
Jones bade good morning, and walked away; 
but Ellington*8 tahim prevailed, and he 
called after him. 'Neighbor Jones, if it 
pinches at the last, I think I can contrive to 
add five or ten doHars more, rather than all 
should be lost.' 

Uncle Giles would have called him a 
crazy fool ; but his wife threw herself on his 
neck and kissed him with tears of satisfac- 
tion. And when Mr. Jones spoke of it 
afterward he said, ^ These are people to 
redeem the world; where there are such 
spirits, every thing is possible.^ 

The example was not lost, and Mr. Hert- 
8on remained. 
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SATURDAY EVENING 

AT DAVID ELLINGTON'S. 

One can hardly picture to himself a mevB 
grateful scene than is presented by the olo9e 
of Saturday afternoon in the country^ Every 
thing seems to indicate satisfaction at ap- 
{NToaching repose. The la^bourers, as they 
return to their homes, bearing the unple* 
ments of toil, and attended by their eatdoi 
carry in their very movements signa of 
pleasure that their toils are ended The 
weary oxen, as they step sluggishly along, 
appear conscious of their weekly respite, and 
the softening light oi the west sydatpathiaea 
with the feelings of the sentient creation* 
As one looks upon such a rural scene at the 
close of a bright summer's day, while the 
increasing stiUness intimates that it begina 
to draw toward the first day of the weeks 
he may well be reminded of Soutfaey's 
beautiful description of the ' holy night ; ' 
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* When all created things know and adom 

The Power that made them ; insects, beasts and birds, 

The water-dwellers, herbs, and trees, and stones, 

Yea, earth and ocean, and the infinite heaven 

With all its worlds. * * * The prayer 

Flows from the righteous with intenser love, 

A holier calm succeeds, and sweeter dreams 

Visit the slumbers of the penitent.' 



It was on such an evening, when the sua 
had just given his parting look to the bloom- 
ing and weary world, that David Ellington 
had come home from his work and was 
seated with his little family at the evening 
meaL The day bad been sultry and the 
air was dose and oppressive. Jane had 
therefore taken the table out from the con- 
fined apartment into the open air, and spread 
it imder the shadow of the great tree behind 
the house. There they sat in the cool of 
the calm twilight, their spirits as even as the 
hour; and some philosophers might be 
puzzled to know, whether the expression of 
the scene without had done most to give the 
temper to their minds, or the state of their 
minds bestowed its beauty on the scene 

5 
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David and Jane were no philosophers ; but 
the thoughf naturally occurred to them, and 
they gave the question their own solution. 

* One would almost fancy,' said Jane, 
* that the very sky and air were full of feel- 
ing and thought; how can they have so 
much expression of the soul without any 
soul?' 

* He who made them,' replied David, * can 
not but give an expression to all he makes ; 
it all bears the mark of his hand ; it is there- 
fore adapted to excite feeling in the souls 
who observe it The works he has made 
are suited to the souls he has made.' 

* And it seems to me that they address the 
heart just as words do. They mean some- 
thing, and the eye receives their meaning as 
the ear does the meaning of words. It seems 
to me there is no difference, excepting that 
words are more distinct' 

* In that respect the beauty of such an 
evening as this is like poetry, which suggests 
sentiment rather than distinct thought; or 
perhaps more like music, which brings on 
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a certain state of feeling, and not a definite 
train of ideas. A piece of music stirs my 
feelings or puts me in a reverie, and so does 
a beautiful prospect or a sweet summer's 
evening.' 

* That reminds me of what we read of 
Wilberforce the other day. Speaking of 
Howers, he said that they seemed to him 
like the smile on the Father's countenance. 
So all the beauty of the sky and the earth is 
like the smile of God; and a smile shows 
us the disposition of the person just as cer- 
tainly^ as any words he can use. This 
accounts for the expression I spoke of. 
One cannot sit down in the midst of this 
lorveliness without being conscious that it is 
a Divine presence which makes it lovely.' 

* As Cowper says,' pursued David, 

* His preseocei who made aX\ so fair, perceived, 
Makes all still fairer.' 

But if one perceive not his presence, a great 
element of beauty and pleasure is gone.' 

* The beauty remains and the divine ex- 
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piession is in it ; but the capacity is wanting 
to perceive it. If we had no eyes, we 
should know nothing of it ; if we had only 
eyes without feeling, we should know little 
of it ; and we know most of it at those hours 
when our hearts are most softened by holy 
thoughts and devout affections. There is 
never so much beauty in it as on the Sab- 
bath, or perhaps Saturday evening, when 
we are enjoying the luxury of a passage 
from toil to repose.' 

But it will not do to repeat all that was 
said, though it might help to show how 
easily the simple and thoughtful can turn to 
a spiritual channel the conversation sug- 
gested by casual circumstances. If men 
would speak out more freely what is pass- 
ing within them, there would be less idle 
talking. 

It was not long before they were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of their neighbor John 
Smith. John had evidently been making 
an effort at improvement since his morning 
conversation with David ; and he occasion- 
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ally sought an opportunity to renew the talk 
with him. So he dropped in now, as he 
said, just to pass away an hour in friendly 
chat, for he really did not know what to do 
with himself. 

' The fact is,' said he, ' Saturday evening 
is the hardest night in the week to get rid of. 
'Tis not exactly reputable or proper to be 
pushing about in the same way as on other 
evenings, and yet one does not like to be 
moped up at home. It's neither work day 
nor Sunday.' 

* What is it, then ? ' said David. 

' Why, it's something between the two.' 

* That's the beauty of it to me,' said 
David, * and the very reeison why I like it 

I It is particularly delightful to have a little 
season of transition between the common 
affairs of the world and the sacred duties of 
the sabbath. I should not like to rush sud- 
denly and without preparation from the one 
to the other ; and this quiet evening is an 
excellent time for preparation.' 
' But for my part,' answered Smith, ' I do 

5* 
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not see that any particnlar preparation is 
necessary; and I have heard you say a 
hundred times, that a good man wiU live so 
as to have every day a sabbath as well as 
Sunday, and be ready at one time as -well 
as another to join immediately in prayer.' 

' Not a hundred times, John ; perhaps two 
or three.' 

' Well, not exactly a hundred, to be sure,' 
said Smith, smiling at David's precise way 
of collecting his extravagance in speech; 
* not exactly a hundred times ; but I am sure 
I have heard you say so, and I have heard 
it fiom the pulpit' 

* Very true ; and I will not take it back. 
A man should make every hour holy, and 
be every minute prepared for worship or for 
death. But very few men have ever reached 
such a perfection ; and therefore we have no 
right to act as if we had, and put aside 
special occasions of preparation. We need 
them so much the more now, because we 

* 

hope by and bye to need them less.' 
< But do n't you suppose that one would 
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get oh faster if he were to begin with making 
all days alike V ' 

' No, not at all ; and for this reason ;— if 
he were to begin so, he would make Sunday 
like a week day, and not the week days 
like Sunday ; he could not avoid this. And 
just so it has happened with all that I ever 
knew attempt to act on this principle. It 
was perfectly impossible for them to live 
every day a life of sober, devout, contem* 
plative deportment, such as belongs to the 
sabbath and to heaven ; they were not ad- 
vanced enough in holiness for that; and 
therefore all they could effect toward making 
all days alike, was to make Sunday a 
common day. By this means they did 
make all alike, but they deprived themselves 
of a great aid to religious improvement, and 
thdr characters perceptibly lost ground. Li* 
stead of getting six more sabbaths in the 
week, as they pretended to do, they lost th^ 
one they had.' 

'Then I do n't see but that you would 
give up the six days to the world, and con* 
fine religion to the seventh.' 
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<I did not say that, did I? And yon 
do n't suppose I meant it, do you ? ' 

' Why perhaps not ; but I do n't see vrhy 
it does not follow. For you allow men to be 
less religious on other days than on Sunday.' 

' No, that is not what I mean. A man is 
never aQowed to be any thing else than a 
religious man; he may not be irreligious 
any day. But then, when he is in the midst 
of business, and so forth, in common life, 
he is likely to have his thoughts diverted, and 
his feelings rufBed, and to be put off his 
guard, and be tempted in a hundred different 
ways. He must be very strong and con- 
firmed in a holy life, to be able to get 
through it all without offence. And how is 
he to become strong enough ? By the help 
of the sabbath ; by resting, thinking, reading, 
worshipping, on that one day, away from 
the world and in communion with God. He 
will then go back to the world stronger and 
stronger every week, and thus make every 
week more and more like a perpetual sab- 
bath. Just suppose, if you please, that a 
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man were once a week taken away from the 
earth and transported into heaven ; that there 
he joined in the pleasures and conversation 
of its pure inhabitants, and learned to make 
an exact comparison between their condition 
and that of men upon earth. How would 
he feel on returning to the world ? Would 
he not look on it with different eyes ? would 
he not go about his business with his 
thoughts full of that better wc»rld, and would 
he not be anxious to live so as to become 
•worthy of possessing it hereafter? Why, 
John, if you were to spend every Sunday 
actually among the blessed spirits of heaven, 
you would be haunted by the thought of it 
all the week long, and after a while you 
•would find no happiness in a day which 
was not spent in as devout a frame as any 
sabbath. Do n't you think so ? ' 

* To be sure,' said Smith ; * it could not 
be otherwise ; that is clear enough. And I 
do not think I should be sorry if it happened 
to me.' 

' For I suppose you are nbt satisfied with 
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your present state,' said David, in a tone of 
half question. 

* How can I be ? ' John asked ; * and yet 
I do not see how I can help it. What can 
a poor ignorant man like me do ? ' 

' That brings us to the very point,' said 
David. If you could spend one day a 
week in the real heaven, you think yoa 
should have no difficulty; and I think so 
too. But as that is impossible, you must do 
the next best thing, — which is, to use the 
sabbath for the same end. It seems to me 
that this is precisely the design of it, and 
that it may have precisely this effect It is 
intended to be a miniature heaven, a speci- 
men of what shall be, an occasion for show- 
ing .the contrast between a worldly and a 
divine life ; and if you will so occupy the 
day as to get yourself fully into its spirit, and 
to taste the enjoyment of a serene and 
worshipping frame of mind, you will find 
yourself affected by it on Monday and 
Tuesday; all life will take a complexion 
from it ; and the renewing of this state of 
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soul every sabbath for months and years^ 
will by and bye make it the settled state of 
your soul. So that at last you will live just 
as if you had really gone up to heaven once 
a week, and seen with your own eyes its 
glories.' 

' But you do not suppose that heaven is a 
mere place of rest and pious meditation, do 
you ? It seems to me it must be something 
more ; there must be something doivg there.' 

* Yes, undoubtedly ; but then, whatever 
is done must be in accordance with a certain 
state of mind and heart. That state is 
essential to the happiness of heaven ; neither 
the work of heaven can be done without it, 
nor its pleasure enjoyed. So that the im- 
portant thing is, to get the soul into that 
state. When this is accomplished, the satis* 
faction and the activity will follow. — And 
this, I think, is the excellence of the sabbath. 
Six days we are to labor and do our work ; 
we ought to do it in a religious spirit ; and 
that we may be able so to do it, the seventh 
is made a holy day, which may send us 
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back to our work refreshed and thoughtfuL' 
^ Just as Watts expresses it in one of his 
Hynms/ said Jane, ^when he says that pub- 
lic worship is like a liUle heaven below ; and 
then he adds, — 

* Nor all my pleasure, nor my play, 
Shall tempt me to forget this day.* * 

< Bat for my part, unhappily,' said Smith, 
' I do not find Sunday so much like heaven ; 
and I forget it almost as soon as it is over.' 

* How happens that ?' 

Smith said he could not account for it ; 
he supposed it was so with most people ; he 
could not find that Sunday had much influ- 
ence on men during the week. This led to 
a good deal of discussion on the value and 
operation of Christian institutions, and the 
cause of their apparent inefficacy. A great 
many reasons were assigned, some very 
obvious, some very frivolous ; but all taken 
together showed a quantity of obstructions 
on the part of society and of individuals, 
which made Jane say at last, that it was 
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sdmost wonderful Christianity had any effisct 
at all ; for it seemed to be the business of 
men to counteract it as much as possible* 
* If they were to set themselves on purpose 
to destroy its impression,' she said, ^they 
could hardly invent surer means of doing it, 
than by the habits they at present indulge.' 

' There is a sad mistake in all this thing/ 
said David ; ' and for aught I see, it is grow- 
ing worse every day. Eyen those from 
whom you would least expect it, fall into 
the current and help promote the evU. It is 
only last week that Mr. Hertson, on return- 
ing from the city, was telling me what took 
place there lately. A great party was given 
on Saturday evening, where were dancing 
and other amusements tiU after midnight. 
The street was crowded with carriages, and 
the noise and confusion interrupted the 
repose of the whole neighbourhood. And 
who do you suppose were guilty of this 
indecency ? Who were they that committed 
this outrage on the feelings of the sober 
people of the city, and the established man- 

6 
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ners of the place ? Why, you would sup- 
pose of course it could only be the merely 
frivolous and worldly, who hold in scorn all 
serious things. And so I said to Mr. Hert- 
son. But no, he said there were present many 
persons of respectable standing, church-g^oing 
peqple, who counted themselves good Chris- 
tians, communicants, who professed to love 
the institutions of religion and to be desirous 
of their good influences. There they were, 
desecrating the holy season by untimely 
revehy, disturbing the quiet of their more 
devout neighbours, and bringing a scandal 
on the cause of religion.' 

' But I dare say it was done thoughtlessly,* 
said Smith ; ' I do not suppose they meani 
to do all this harm.' 

* Thoughtlessly ! ' cried David. <What 
right could they have to be thoughtless in so 
grave a matter ? That is itself a sin in a 
case like this. To go to work deliberately, 
by a preparation of several days^ to spend a 
whole night in unfitting themselves for 
public worship, and then to plead that they 
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did not think of doing harm, is a ridiculous 
aggravation of the offence. It proves that 
they had no proper sense of the meaning and 
worth of the sabbath either to themselves or 
others. If they had, Ihey would have cut 
off their right hands before they would have 
done what was so certain to unfit them for 
the right use of the next day. I should like 
to know how many of them staid away from 
church in consequence ; how many slept at 
church ; how many were thinking all church 
time of the pleasant or unpleasant occur- 
rences of the evening, instead of worshipping 
God. I should like to know what was the 
state of the house in which the indecorum was 
perpetrated ; and who was responsible for the 
waste of time and the ill example to the do- 
mestics and dependents. Mr. Hertson says, 
that he was told such things are not common ; 
but it is clear, that whoever introduces or 
countenances them ought to be regarded as 
an enemy to the community in which he 
dwells, and an abettor of irreligion and sin.' 
* But we do not have such doings put here 
in the country.' 
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' No, thank God, but if other bad fashionB 
of town get into the country at last, this will 
too. Ap.d indeed I fear that we have not 
much to boast of. We do not throw awxiy 
our holy opportunities in the same manner, 
but we are far from using them as we should. 
Even you, John, who are one of the quiet 
people, began with complaining that Satur- 
day evening is a heavy time ; and now you 
add that Sunday is not very profitable to you. 
And why ? The only reason must be, that 
you misuse it. You do not make it a busi- 
ness to prepare for it as it approaches, and 
to make the most of it as it passes.' 

John admitted that this was the case, and 
added that he should be very glad to be 
guided to the best methods. The conversa- 
tion did not soon come to a close ; but what 
its purport was, and what were its results, 
must be related at some other time. 
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A SUNDAY'S WALK 

WITH DAVID ELLINGTON. 

A REFLECTING Christian often wonders at 
the apparently trifling efficacy of religions 
institutions ; he perplexes himself to com* 
prehend how it is that such multitudes hear 
preaching, and yet so few profit by it A 
yet greater wonder is it at times, that he 
himself should be so little the better for his 
attendance on services of whose value he 
thinks himself deeply sensible. The minis- 
ter occasionally tries to explain the matter in 
a sermon ; but his explanation is only par- 
tially satisfactory; what seem to him the 
chief causes do not appear such to men in 
more exposed walks of life, and the specula- 
tions of different active men on the subject 
differ as much as their various personal' 
experience. Some ascribe it to the weak- 
ness of the preachers, and some to the inat- 
tention of the hearers; some to internal and 

6* 
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some to external causes; and many, in 
striving to satisfy their minds on the point, 
forget to keep a watch over the only causes 
which are of any moment to themselves. 

It is not strange therefore, that whan Mr. 
Hertson had preached a sermon from the text, 
' The word preached did not profit them, not 
b^g mixed with faith in those who heard,' 
there was a good deal of speculation aniong 
his hearers as to the justness of his views. 
Some thought that he refined too much, some 
that he was not sufficiently discriminatingi 
some that he made too much of faith, some 
that he was not sufficiently practical, and 
some that he did not make allowance f<»r the 
hindrances which the world throws in the 
way of piety. So they began at the church- 
door, and as the several parties separated on 
their way home, they carried on tlie disciuk 
sion. If it be one aim of a preacher to m^Be 
people think, he certainly had hit the maik 
that once at least 

As no one in the parish lived farth^ firona 
church than David Ellingt(m, it happened 
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that those who walked the same road with 
him kept up the discourse during the whole 
distance ; and he had an opportunity to bear 
opinions on all the different points that weare 
started. When this had been done, and 
neighbor after neighbor had dropt away each 
at his own threshold, Jane turned lo h«r hus- 
band, and said, < So,— if we *iay trust what 
we have been hearing on^ aides, preaehing 
does BO good, and y^^uobody is to blame.' 

* Except the m^F^ter,' replied David. 

<Nay,' said ¥» wife, 'even Dr. PiUerton, 
who spoke>^ost harshly, adknowledged that* 
after all.<he preacher does enough to be the 
xaakivg <^^ ^^y nian who would take heed 
to ¥s words. So that, for aught I see, the 
minister also is free from blame, like every 
body else ; and we have only to wonder ob 
how this dreadful waste of religious m&or 
enees is to be accounted for.' 

' And yet meantime nothing is more eiasily 
accounted for, if you will take it up in single 
cases and examine them one by one. Men 
are pajszLed, becavme they wantlo see ihrotigli 
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all Christendom at once ; but they will find 
there is no puzzle at all, if they will just sit 
down, and each decide his own case. De- 
scribe to me any man's life, and I will tell 
you at once why it is that preaching does 
him no good.' 

While ho was saying this, neighbor Smith, 
who had beei^ walking ahead of our carpen- 
ter and his famUj, and now that none else 
was in their compan-j desired to join him- 
self to them, had turned V^ack arid caught the 
last sentence. He too had evidently been 
musing on the topic of the dhy, and gave 
vent to his feeling by exclaiming bitterly, 
* I don't believe that it does any body iany 
good.' 

' Why, Mr. Smith,' exclaimed Jane, < yo^i 
speak as if you had received a personal af- 
front' 

* Then I am sure I ask pardon,' said John ; 
^ I spoke quick, to be sure, because I had 
been trying to make it out straight all the 
way, and I can't do it. I don't see why 
preaching sboTild not do good, and yet Fm 
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sure it never did any good to me, and I do 
not see that it does much good any where, 
!Now take this very town, and go over it from 
one end to the other, and count the people 
on your fingers, and consider—' 

David interrupted him. ' That's the very 
reason you get so puzzled; you undertake 
too much ; you would explain the case of a 
thousand people at once, when perhaps you 
are hardly able to explain one. Let us take 
one at a time. Let us begin with John 
Smith ; and when we understand his case, 
"we will go to his next neighbor, David 
iEUlington, and sift him ; and so on from door 
to door.' 

* Well,' said John, * it's chieifly my own 
case that I care about, and that makes me 
ieel so bad. I don't know that all the ser- 
mons I ever heard, have done me the least 
good in the world.' 

* Very well ; — • now the question is, why ? 
Is it because the sermons were poor and un- 
able to do good ? ' 

< I cannot say that of all of them ; some 
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poor preaching I have heard, and I have 
heard some very fine preaching that was 
worse than the poor; but on the -whole, 
there has been more that was good. And 
that in fact makes the difficulty ;— sermons 
are very excellent, for the most part, very, — 
and yet they don't make me any better.' 

* Then we must seek another cause. I 
had a neighbor once who p6sse8sed a com- 
fortable house, and a capital lot of ground to 
till, orchard, mowing-ground, cattle, and a 
wife who was an admirable dairy-woman. 
There was not a man in town with a better 
opportunity to lead a thrifty, fore-handed, 
prosperous life. What was the reason that 
he did not? People wondered, when they 
looked at his fine farm, why in the world it 
was that the poor man was always behind- 
hand and going down hill. What was the 
reason? It could not be the farm — what 
was it?' 

John did not answer, for he more than 
suspected that his friend was beginning to 
make a parable out of his own history. 
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*No,' continued David, 4t was not the 
farm that was in fault, but the farmer ; he 
did not use his opportunities, he neglected 
his land, he lounged about doing nothing, 
and talked, and smoked, and drank ; and as 
he grew poorer every year, he kept wonder- 
ing how it could be, that so fine a farm 
would not support him in plenty and ease.' 

< He found out at last,' whispered John. 

< Yes, he found out at last; and then what 
did he do? He just attended to his busi- 
ness— gave up idle and dissipated habits, 
and minded his farm ; and then he had no 
difficulty in winning from it a handsome 
support Now you are doing with preach- 
ing just as you used to do with your farm-*- 
ixeglecting it ; and bow in the world can you 
expect it to do you good ? How can you 
be so foolish as to be surprised you have no 
grain to reap and no abundance on your 
board, when you have not sowed the seed 
nor tended the crop ? ' 

^ But that is not quite fair,' replied John • 
< I do not neglect preaching ; there is . not a 
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man in the village more constant at meeting 
than I am.' 

* Juat as you used to live on your farm,— 
always at home, never away from the home- 
stead ; but that availed nothing, while you 
were an idler. And so in this case — • of 'what 
use to be at church, if you do nothing more ? 
Sitting there and taking into your ears the 
vc»ce of the preacher, is no better than sitting 
by your back-door and musing on the beauty 
and fertility of your lands. Nothing can 
grow up in either case, if this is all you do.' 

< But that is not all I do.' 

* Perhaps not quite ; you used to go out 
to work sometimes, and plough and hoe a 
Httle, just enough to keep off actual starva- 
tion ; and about as much as this you do in 
religion. But suppose you were to make a 
business of it, as you did of your farm when 
you took the right turn, suppose you were 
now to make the most of these religious 
means as resolutely as you did of your good- 
ly lands,— -do you think you could find rea- 
son to complain any longer that you get no 
good from them ? ' 
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They walked on fopr some moment^ in si- 
lence. John was evidently getting ^ Utti3 
pew light on the dark subject, wMcb JA(duied 
him more to muse than to speak. 3lU be 
presently felt the silence to be growiii^ 
ciwkward, and be therefore broke it, fome- 
wbat at a venture, by saying, that after iiU 
he did not perceive that h^ was so vf^ry n^^ 
Ugent ; he could not see but that he did 9» 
xaxmh as^otber men. 

^As other menP cried David; *tbei? ifi 
the rook on which so many i^e lost; they 
compare themselves to ^ other men*' But 
you have abeady said, that tbep aire Jaot pro* 
fited by preaehing; how then can theJ4r ease 
be any guide to 3F011? It- only «bows how 
they are lost, not how you 9ie sav<^ Lppk 
to yourself for the present Oue fit a ^xwt 
as I said before. Let w settle the ^cese of 
John Smith, b^ore we undertake may other. 
And now, to begin at ^ heguming, let m 
juBtTemember whait pneiMebiiig is far. U It 
to be U^te^Ded^, or %o he pwp^eed upw?' 

< To be pmetimd lopw^itevtwalgr*' 
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'Very well; which do you do? You 
listen ; but do you practice ? ' 

* Why, there now,' said Smith, * that is 
the very thing I am lamenting, — that I do 
listen, and yet my practice is not affected.' 

*To be sure,' said David; 'you expect 
the practice to come of itself ; you take pains 
to go and hear, which is the least part of the 
business, and take no pains to return and 
act accordingly, which is the essential thing. 
You think this is to come of itself; just as 
you used to fancy that looking at your fine 
farm, and talking and boasting about it, 
would do as well as working upon it You 
recollect what we were saying the other Sat- 
urday evening about the improvement of 
that season ? WeD, you acknowledged that 
it never occurred to you to use it as prepar- 
atory to public worship. The same of Sun- 
day morning. Without any preparation, 
then, you go to church and hear the sermon. 
How ? that you may really learn something ? 
that you may receive some wholesome ad- 
vice ? that you may be raised to a better 
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way of living? No. You merely hear! 
You just sit and listen ; — in at one ear and 
out at the other, as the saying is. Do you 
think about it afterward, muse on its truths, 
try to recall and re-impress its doctrine, and 
turn its advice into real practical rules ? I 
suppose you never pretended to do this. 
You have not dreamt of any thing mc»e, 
than just to hear the sermon. So it is with 
thousands; therefore no wonder that they 
are none the better. It would be a wonder 
indeed if they were. Why, the plain fact 10, 
neighbour Smith, that you and they are doing 
all you can to prevent preaching from doing 
you any good. If the devil had hired you 
to help him defeat the ordinances of Grod for 
your salvation, you could not have contrived 
a more effectual means. To enter on them 
without preparation, to attend them without 
any purpose or effort of self-application^ to 
think no more of them afterward, and to 
spend the rest of the day in visiting, talking, 
eating, riding or thinking just as on aipiy 
other day, — all this seems as if expressly de- 
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signed, a oateful plot, to destroy the impres- 
rions of God's house, and to prevent the two 
hOvprs of worship from interrupting the do- 
minion of earth in the souL' 

< Thfatfs rather a long sermon, husband,' 
ilaict Jane. 

< And a pretty close one, too,' added Smith, 
soberiy. * But it is all true, every word ofit 
Yet I do not see how I can help it What 
cm I do? what shall I do?' 

* I can tell you what nrfes helped me,^ re- 
j^ed David^ * and I dare say that by observ- 
ing them you will find yourself essentiafly 
bMefitt^ Will you try ? * 

* Let me hear them, and I wiH tell you.^ 
^Thcfy are three. Fin&t, listen to the 

preacher religionslf/; that is, in a devout 
frame of mind; as if you had just said your 
prayers, and were holding out your hand to 
iBceive the blessing you had asked. Second- 
ly, ^pply it to yourself all along; say Amen 
to every truth, and say Yesj Itoilty to every 
good advice. This wili excite a strong in- 
terest in the matter. Thirdly, think it over 
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afterward; don't go at once about other 
things and forget it all, but retire by yourself, 
and recall what you heard and felt ; consider 
'what you ought to do in consequence ; and 
lay out a distinct plan of doing accordingly 
during the week* Then, make it a regular 
part of every day's business to think ovei 
and act upon that particular lesson, and so 
mix it up with all your prayers and all your 
'work. Follow these rules, and you never 
^m say again that preaching does no good.' 

* I believe so,' said Smith; * and I will try 
them. But I am afraid I never shall have 
resolution enough to succeed.' 

< Do it in faith, nothing doubting ; -«-« or if 
you doubt yourself, do not doubt Gfod, but 
pray for his blessing tiU you receive it.' 

They had for some time reached David's 
house, and were pausing at the gate to finish 
their discourse. As they now turned away 
to separate. Smith stopped and cried out, 
* One word more, neighbour ; pray tell me if 
you observe these rules yourself.' 

David hesitated a moment, and then, with 
7* 
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an espreoumi of countenance that was half 
sadnefls and half a smile, he said, < The que»- 
tiom is a very fair one, diongh I do not see 
<bat the answer can affect the goodness of 
tbemke.' 

' Bat then I shall have the more courage 
to undertake them, if I find that they »se 
real diings, and not mere words.' 

'Very well; I told you that they had 
helped me ; and they have, unspeakably ; — 
but I do not live up to them fully, •'^ I do not 
fatly live tip to any of my good purposes. 
But this I can tell you, solemnly, -^ that it is 
only by living by them that I ever gained 
tay thing, and I have always found myself 
a loser jiist in proportion as I have slighted 
them.' 
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ANOTHER CHAPTER 

OF DAVID ELLINGTON. 

As our friend David ElKngton by his fru- 
gality and good chafacter got forward in the 
^g^oild, it came to pass that uncle GKles began 
to look upon him with some respect The 
modes and principles of living which he 
once regarded with contempt as signs of a 
mean taste and low notions, now that they 
had brought after them competence and 
respectability, he learned to tolerate. Uncle 
Giles always honored what stood well with 
the world, and he began to restore to the 
niece whom he had neglected something of 
the patronage which he had withdrawn from 
her. He came more frequently to the cot- 
tage, and brought presents to the children ; 
and although far from agreeing to the plans 
on which the family was conducted, he 
ceased to Oppose them, because they turned 
out less disreputable than he had expected. 
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It was not possible however to avoid all re- 
moQstrance with David and Jane, and many 
were the discussions which arose on subjects 
in which his ideas of what was becoining 
contradicted their ideas of what was right 

His great vexation continued to be, that 
in their expenditures they paid so little re- 
gard to appearances, and followed a plan of 
their own without seeming to know or care 
whether or not all was as genteel as it should 
be. Jane thought it enough to be neatly 
and comfortably dressed ; but he was mor- 
tified that they were not smart, ^ I declare, 
Jane,' he would say, * I do believe you have 
worn that bonnet three years, and it is 
not respectable.' Jane would laugh, and 
say it was good enough for her;— having 
long given up all endeavor to make the pocnr 
man comprehend the principles on which 
she was acting. David, however, who was 
more fond of talking, and who never dis- 
paired of convincing any body of any thing 
that is reasonable, would still go over and 
over the old argument, and try to show lus 
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iinde that the real object of life was better 
gained by their course than by his. 

^ I declare, David,' he one day said, ^ I 
am astonished that yoa will throw away 
your money at this rate. I don't think yoa 
aie called upon, by any means, to nphold 
these Societies. They ought to be supported 
by the rich ; you have enough to do to take 
care of your own family.' 

* Well, uncle, I do take care of my fieun- 
ily,don'tI?' 

* Why, yes,— after a fashion; but as I 
wa» telling Jane the other day, she does not 
make any tbmg like the appearance she mig^ 
do. She and all of you dress as plain and 
ad old as if you were kept on charity; 
and here yon are paying, I don't know how 
much, to these Societies.' 

* We cannot do both,' said David ; * we 
have to choose between the two, — either 
spend all on ourselves for the sake of ap- 
pearing smart, or else give up this appear* 
aace for the sake of doing good. We think 
we have made the best choice, for it's 
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more blessed to give than to receive, you 
know.' 

^ Yes/ said uncle Giles, putting his other 
leg over his knee, ' yes, if you have any thing 
to give ; but I say charity begins at home; 
and the good book says that if one does not 
provide for his household, he is worse than 
an infideL' 

David smiled. < That's a grand text on 
your side,' he said ; * but do you truly think 
I am not providing for my household ? Now 
according to my notion I provide sufficiently 
well; especially as I do not think this a 
man's only duty. You talk, unde, as if 
there was no other duty than this ; but in 
fact there are many others ; and it is a ^reat 
study to discharge this in such a way as not 
to neglect the others.' 

* Yes,' replied he ; * but it does not follow 
that giving to these Societies is one of them. 
I say you have enough to do without med"> 
dling with them.' 

* Why,' said David, * the case is simply 
this : I am bound as a man and a Christian 
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to do the most that I can for others as well 
as for myself; and I most do it in the most 
judicious way I can. But there are some 
great projects to be carried on for the good 
of others, about which I can do nothing at 
all, except by subscribing to some Society, 
How, for example, could I do any thing for 
prisoners^ except through the Prison Disci* 
pline Society ? You will allow that to be 
a good object, I suppose/ 

Yes, — uncle Giles thought well of that, 
and of the Bible Society ; but he still thought 
that all such great enterprises should be car* 
ried on by the rich, and that men like David 
should go on to increase their own comforts 
fifst This was the way he himself did, and 
most of hisneigbbours wereof the same mind. 
* I will be bound,' he continued, ' that Dr. 
PUlerton does not give away one dollar 
where you do two, and he is a rich man 
while you live by hard work.' 

' Dr. Pillerton is no rule for me,' answered 
David ; ' I should esteem Howard's rule a 
more sensible one than his«' 
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< What was that? ^ 

< Somedung like tiiis ;— -«n;e should m§ke 
tmr luxuries give xoay to other men^s cavh 
fort; our contorts to other mevlsfiece9sitie$\ 
and even owr necessities to otker mentis desth 
tuium! 

^ Thaf s an extravagant rak, and allogethn 
impracticable,' said the other ; ' Howaid 
himself did not and could not live up to it; 
neither can you.' 

* No,' said David, ' not perfedhf ; we do 
not live perfecdy up to any of our high pciii- 
dples ; bat that does not forbid that they are 
good principles and that we ought lo aim at 
them. This is the rale of disinleiestednesSi 
of doing as we would be done by; your 
mle, I think, would lead to sdfishness.' 

< Oh, I wou]d have a man do as nmeh 
good as he can, but he need not go out <^ 
his own sphere ; ^- he can find enough to 
do without concerning himself with these 
6odeties.' 

This was uncle Giles's comfortable doc- 
trine ; for while he could hokl that a man'^ 
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doty was confined ^ to his own sphoe,' as be 
csalied it, that is, his immediate neighbor- 
hood, he knew that he should have no call 
for charity. It was one of those thriving 
neighborhoods where all helped themselves. 
David accordingly replied ; 

^ Not in a place like this, where there axe 
no poor. And besides, one feels interested 
in many enterprises for the pnblic good, 
which are to be effected only by associating 
with others. What conld I do fcnr snch 
object, unless I subscribed to them in 
money ? ' 

^ And it's a mere throwing away money 
in most cases; — a set of extravagant qoix* 
otic undertakings, which it vexes a man of 
common sense to hear about' Uncle Giles 
uttered this in a tone which showed how 
deeply he was himself vexed, and how glad 
he was to give vent to the feeling that rankled 
within him. He got up from his chair and 
walked smartly across the room as if to re« 
lieve himself. ^ I can't bear to see such pre- 
poAtermxs wastie,' he exclaimed. 

8 
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'What in particular?' asked Jane; <tell 
us what it is that especially troubles yoa 
now.' 

* Why, the Peace Society, for one. Of 
what earthly use can such a Society be, I 
should like to know. Here you are spend- 
ing I don't know how much a year for penr 
odicals and tracts and lecturers, just as if a 
handful of men in Massachusetts could make 
England bum her navy and Russia disband 
her army ; just as if men had not always 
been fighting, and always would be fighting 
as long as they are men. You might as 
well try to stop volcanos and earthquakes ; 
it is contrary to the whole system of nature.' 

* But war's a terrible evil uncle.' 

* To be sure it is ; but a natural and neces- 
sary one.' 

' It is the cause of an infinity of misery 
and crime.' 

' No doubt it is ; but you can't help it' 

' Don't you think something might be done 
to diminish and mitigate the evil ? ' 

'Perhaps there might; something has 
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been done, and more may be ; but not so as 
to eradicate it' 

' But,' persisted David, ^ do you suppose 
that if the world was perfectly Christian, 
there would be any war? If all the people 
of all the nations were as truly Christian as 
the Apostles, or even as the members of our 
own church here, could there be any war ? ' 

Uncle Giles said it would be long waiting 
for that day ; but he supposed if it ever came, 
there would be no fighting ; — but then that 
would be brought about by the power of 
Christianity, not by Peace Societies. 

Why might not Peace Societies, David 
aaked, be the instrument which Christianity 
would use ? The work could not be done 
without a variety of instruments and means ; 
this might be one; at any rate, these Socie- 
ties never would act except in co-operation 
with Christianity, and they might hasten its 
prevalence as well as be aided by it ^ In 
fact, uncle, that is our very idea. As soon 
as nations are perfectiy Christian, there can 
be no fighting ; we join therefore in trying to 
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make them perfectly Cbristian ^ and one way 
to do this is by showing them what great 
things Christianity would do for them.' 

* Yes, but Christianity is designed to bring 
abont these great things gradually, by change 
ing the hearts and principles of men, and ifs 
of no use trying to effect an outward peace, 
till you have accomplished an interior regen« 
eration.' 

< Very true,' replied David ; and he could 
not help smiling at the adroitness with wliich 
this worldly man availed hdmsdf of the plea 
of the sentimenlial pietist when it suited his 
purpose; Wery true; we have no idea of 
any merely compulsory peace, while there 
is no pteysi]mg principle to support it; and 
therefore, as I said, it is an enterprise purely 
Christian, based on religion ; we carry it on 
in company with all the other rdigious en* 
terprises. But then we want to make men 
perceive, what they have overlooked hereto- 
fore, that War and the Gospel are inconsis- 
lent with each other. Thus far they have 
gone on together; Christian nations have 
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been fighting nations. We want to put an 
end to this mistake ; and we cannot put an 
end to it without expressly pointing it out, 
and insisting upon it. If this is not done, I 
don't see why men should not go on 
eighteen hundred years more just as they 
have the last eighteen hundred years, and be 
not one whit nearer correcting the mistake. 
Do you see how the Gospel is ever to put an 
end to war, if its doctrines never are express* 
ly applied to it, and men never set about it ? ' 

Of course uncle Giles thought this was 
rational ; religion could only remove an evil 
by being applied to that evil; — but then it 
could be applied only in proportion as it 
prevailed in the world, — could be applied 
universally only when it prevailed univer- 
sally; therefore to attempt applying it now 
was idle, because it prevails only partially, 
and a partial removal of war would be no 
success at alL 

David however thought a partial removal 
of so great an evil better than nothing; in« 
deed it is most rational to expect that men 

8* 
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would come to so great a change gradaaOy; 
first a few would be convinced, then more, 
then the whole feeling of a nation would be 
somewhat modified, and wars would be 
more infrequent, and less easily {nrovoked ; 
till by and by they would be strange and 
terrible firom their infrequency; then, the 
common sentiment of civilized humcmity 
would be against them ; and thus they would 
in fact come to an end long before all men 
had become regenerated and spiritual Chris- 
tians. We need not wait for the Millennium ; 
interest, policy, sound reason, will very soon 
take part with religion and help to finish what 
the Grospel began. 

^ Then you think,' said unde Giles^ < that 
your Society is to accomplish this great re- 
form before the universal prevalence of true 
religion?' 

' I have faith to say more than that,' an- 
swered David; 'I am bold to say that it 
cannot be otherwise. So consistent is this 
doctrine of Peace with the sound reason of 
man and the substantial interests of the wA* 
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lized world) that it has only to get a fair 
footing, and it mnst prevail The only diffi- 
culty is to give it a faar footing ; and it is a 
real difficulty, because there is such an apathy 
in the way. But once rouse this apathy and 
get men's minds fixed on the great idea, and 
the reform will be instantaneous as it were» 
Just as it was in the case of Temperance* 
At first you know the obstacle was apathy, 
indifference;— -to be sure, said the world, 
drunkenness is a terrible evil, you need not 
tell us that ; but there is no hdp for it; men 
will drink, and it is a piece of quixotism to 
try to prevent it. You remember how for 
years the cause labored against this deadly 
exposition of indifference. But perseverance 
faroke through it at last, and then you know 
how the reform poured on like a tonrent 
which nothing could resist 80 in this pres- 
ent case; once break through this terrible 
indifierence, and persuade men to think on 
the subject, and the work will then proceed 
rapidly. We are now, as it were, laboring 
to remove the long accumulated obfltmetions 
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which confine the waters of a vast river. 
We seem for a time to make no impression 
on the mighty mass, and the waters remain 
precisely as they were. But the work is 
begun, and by and by, as soon as the result 
begins to be visible and a slight stream 
trickles through the weakened dam, the very 
motion of the stream will complete the woiIl ; 
it will go on tearing its way and carrying all 
before it with an impetuosity that nothing 
can resist' 

' Ah, David, you are an enthusiast; you 
should take counsel less from your imagina- 
tion and wishes, and more from experience 
and the nature of things.' 

^Experience and the nature of things! 
Why, my dear unde, what does ' experience ' 
teach, if not that the Right always triumphs 
as soon as it becomes known to the good, 
and is seen by the worldly to be accordant 
with interest? And 'the nature of things' 
is such as the Gh>d of nature made them. 
And it would be a crime to believe that he 
has put his holy truth into the worid for the 
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purpose of removing evil, and yet it should 
not at last remove this greatest of evils. In 
the nature of things War and Christianity 
are irreconcilable ; and therefore War must 
come to an end.' 

Still however uncle Giles could hot under- 
stand that he was under any obligation to pay 
away for so distant a good what might pro- 
cure some additional comforts at home ; he 
had no idea of any enjoyment excepting in 
the gratifications of the senses and the goods 
of earth; he was afraid that practical men 
would look on these great schemes as moon- 
shine ; and he ended, as he began, with de- 
claring, that he thought it a great waste to 
subscribe to the Societies. It was easy for 
him in this way to have the last word, and 
he always contrived to have it But David 
very weU knew, that * practical men ' with- 
out enthusiasm are as likely to be blind and 
mistaken as the enthusiasts they despise. 
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NO. I. 

July •*— . The place at which I had thought 
to spend this Sabbath proved so noisy and 
exposed, that I deteimined to ride in the 
moiming to the next village, distant about 
eight miles. I found it a very small place^ 
consisting of a little handful of houses set 
together in the woods ; and as I saw no 
meeting-house, I feared that this might be 
one of the places in which there is no public 
worship. I alighted at the inn about half 
past six o'clock. The landlord who was 
opening his doors, looked astonished as if 
his early visitor had dropt from the clouds. 
Upon inquiring of him, I found that there 
was preaching in a neighboring school- 
house every second Sunday, and that this 
was the regular day. Her^ then, I could 
si^oy a quiet and unintevmpted rest 

9 
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The congregation gathered in good sea- 
son, and in sufficient numbers to fill a small 
school-house. The preacher was a young 
man, who had never received ordination, but 
was administering to this litde flock on a 
stated engagement for a year. A fastidious 
hearer might have been displeased at his 
uncouth manner, his desultory arrangement, 
his ill selection of words, and his' evident 
unacquaintance with the art of methodical 
thinking, or good writing. But I was wil- 
ling to forget all these in the earnestness with 
which he spoke, and the desire he evinced 
to impress and do good. To listen as a 
critic, is to listen unprofitably. A serious 
man will not suffer faults of style or manner 
in the preacher, to defraud him of the ben« 
efits of a religious service. 

In a retired place like this, the appearance 
of a stranger is so rare as to attract immedi- 
ate attention ; and I accordingly found my- 
self a subject of observation to the little 
hundred in the assembly. The preacher, 
too, at once singled me out, and I observed 
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his eye frequently to wander towards me, 
and fix itself with an involuntary curiosity 
on my place. Of this, however, J thought 
bat little, until, on returning to the service in 
the afternoon, he fell in with me and accosted 
me, giving me to understand that he thought 
me a clergyman, and asking me to aid him 
in the duties of the afternoon. This I de- 
clined, saying, that I was travelling for my 
health, and desirous to avoid speaking in 
public; and that moreover, I was wholly 
unprepared. He continued to express a de- 
sire that I should assist in the service, when 
I told him that there was still an insuperable 
objection, for that I was a Unitarian. But 
this, he declared, should be no objection ; the 
people were in a lethargic state, and the voice 
of a stranger 'might do them good. He 
trusted that I would not speak upon contro- 
verted points, but confine myself to serious, 
practical exhortations. I replied that I should 
certainly think it criminal to do otherwise ; 
and being struck with his liberality and 
candid confidence in me, resolved to make 
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a suitable return. I tberefcne told hira^ that 
if his discourse should suggest to me any 
topics which might be usefully enlarged 
upon, I would venture to rise after him, and 
address the congregation. 

He preached upon the danger of delay in 
religion, and the folly of waiting for a more 
convenient season, drawn from the example 
of Felix. I took up the subject where he 
left it, and pursued the exhortation for some 
time. It may be easily perceived, that the 
peculiar ckcumstances of the case would 
give it a particularly strong interest in my 
mind; and accordingly I enjoyed a high 
excitement and great freedom of speech at 
the time, and looked back upon it with sat- 
isfaction. I could not help hoping that to 
some minds I did not speak in vain. After 
the service, the pieacher invited me to go 
with him, and aid at another meeting, which 
was to be holden at the distance of four or 
five miles. But from various considerations 
I felt compelled to decline his kind request 

There is little in this incident to render it 
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worth recording, except as an example of 
praiseworthy liberality in a Presbyterian 
minister. This young man did, what so 
many are unwilling to do — invited a Uni- 
tarian minister to join him in conducting 
public worship. It deserves to be remem- 
bered. No such example should fall of re- 
ceiving the respect which is due to fearless 
independence and Christian confidence in a 
brother. 
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NO. II 

— -— Having put lip my horse, and washed 
myself from the dust, and eaten my bread 
and milk, I turned over the papers which 
were lying on the table, and fomid amongst 
them the New- York Christian Inquirer. 
' So,' said I, ' you have a little heresy even 
here.' * Aye,' replied the landlord, ^ and 
not a little.' I was sorry that we were pre- 
vented from pursuing the conversation, as 
no opportunity occurred of renewing it I 
had heard that a formal attempt was just 
beginning to be made to produce in this 
village the same violent religious action 
which had been created in other places. I 
knew that the great leader in these excite- 
ments had just come hither fpr this avowed 
purpose. I should have been glad to have 
learned what was the state of the public mind 
respecting it But this I could not do in the 
short time I could spend here. I was glad, 
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however, of the opportunity to attend a 
prayer meeting in the evening, from which 
I might gather some notion of the method 
of proceeding, and the mode by which so 
great convulsions were brought about 

This prayer meeting was held in the ves- 
try of th^ Presbyterian meeting-house, which 
was well filled with persons of both sexes, 
sitting apart firom each other. The meeting 
was opened with a hymn. Then arose Mr. 
F. the parson whom I have mentioned, and 
made a few remarks on the right method of 
conducting these meetings. He kept his 
eye much fixed on the ceiling while he spoke, 
and uttered himself in a plain and forcible, 
but rather disjointed manner. What most 
surprised me in a man of his celebrity was, 
the apparent irreverence of his manner, and 
the singularity of some of his directions. 
For instance, he said that those who prayed 
on such occasions, ought to be careful not 
to dwell on the attributes oi God — for it 
tended to let dorvn the tone of feeling. Many 
of |)id other remarks were judicious ; espe- 
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cially in regard to the length of the prayers. 
But this last direction was not observed, 
while the first was. The performers omit- 
ted all notice of the divine attributesi and 
made their prayers very long. 

When he had done speaking, three per- 
sons were called upon by name to J>ray in 
succession. They prayed so exactly alike, 
that it is not necessary to speak of them sep- 
arately. They began in a very low and 
drawling tone, but soon became loud and 
vehement— 'Speaking with all the power of 
lungs they could master, and using the most 
violent gesticulations. In that small room it 
was as much as the ears could bear, and by 
the noise alone, persons of delicate nerves 
must have been affected and agitated. The 
matter of the prayers consisted principally 
of exclamations, and alarming denunciations 
of the wickedness of the village and of the 
sinners that were present One of the 
speakers was for some time occupied in de« 
nouncingtbe elders of the church for not 
favoring these violent effort? ; saving amongst 
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Other things, in a very familiar, cdloquial 
tone, ' O Lord, don 't send 'em right down 
to hell for this.' This familiarity in address* 
ing the Supreme Being was carried so fieur, 
as to be perfectly shocking. I wonld record 
several examples, which to my ear were lit- 
tle short of blasphemy, if it were not better 
to forget them. But I cannot foi^t the 
whole impression of the evening. It was 
one of unmixed horror. Loud, violent, de- 
clamatory denunciations, accents of wrath 
and terror, without one word of compassion 
or tenderness for the sinners they were pray- 
ing for-— 'Only the slightest mention of God's 
mercy, and the most terrific description of 
his vengeance. The only object seemed to 
be, to produce a great effect— * to frighten 
and agitate-— and I could not help asking 
myself, Is this after the example of our bles- 
sed Lord ? Is it thus that our great High 
Priest intercedes for sinners? Is this after 
the pattern of our Lord's prayer ? Are 
these men really praying to God, or are they 
making orations to men ? Ah, thought I, if 
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Jesas were here personally with them, as 
with the twelve in Jerusalem, they wonld 
not pray thus. It is more like calling down 
fire from heaven, than like his prayer for bis 
murderers. 

When these prayers had ceased, Mr. F. 
again arose. He addressed the sinners — 
adked them if they knew that these saints 
had been praying for them-— * drew a strong 
picture of their criminality, and assured 
them that they would go r^ht down to heU 
if they were unaffected by this scene. In 
this tone of loud threatening, he continued 
to speak for some time. The address, just 
like the prayers, was pitUess, denunciatory, 
harsh, with not the slightest appeal to any 
principle in man, but his fear, nor to any 
attribute in God, but his vengeance. An- 
other minister followed in the same strain, 
and closed with prayer in a similar style. 
Then four meetings were appointed for the 
next day, and the assembly broke up. 

I must not neglect to record, that through- 
out his remarks, Mr. F. addressed himself 
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vrholly to the side of the room on which the 
females were seated-— as if they were the 
only sinners in the congregation. Also, that 
while the other preacher was speaking, he 
w^s groaning aloud, and holding his head 
between his hands, and writhing his body, 
as if in great agony of spirit, which aided of 
course in producing an effect upon the speo^ 
tators. I confess that even I myself could 
not help feeling the effect of such an exhi« 
bition. 

When I withdrew, I had much reflection 
on the subject I had seen a display of zeal, 
'which seemed wholly at war wi<h the meek 
and quiet spirit of Jesus Cbfist I could 
not, by any effort, fancy to myself either him 
or the apostles conducting such a scene. In 
spite of myself, and may Gh>d forgive me if 
I judged uncharitably, it did appear to me 
too much like human policy and calculating 
art. I could not understand how the ser- 
vants of the benevolent Jesus could think to 
WIN souls to him, without one word of in- 
vitation or pity; how they could think to 
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deliver his message, without one aceent of 
kindness, one tone of compassion, one en- 
treaty of love ; how they could be content to 
hurl around them the terrors of Sinai and 
the flames of heU, and say nothing of the 
grace and love of God in the gospeL If 
their only object was to create a great stir, 
they were right; but if fairly to represent 
their Master, were they not wrong ? Yet I 
will not judge them. I will only rejoice, 
that I have been led to hold more cheerful 
and grateful views of the minislaf's duty, 
and the %ode of bringing souls to Christ 
I will rejoibe, too, in the belief, that sm^ a 
mode of opesaticm as I had the pain of 
witnessing, woiM not be adopted nor UA- 
erated in the part of the country in wfaieh 
it is my happiness to dwelL 
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Sunday, the 6th of August, brought tttte 
to the small village of — ^— •. It k a to^ 
place, appsdrently not in rapid growth, and 
with no place for pnbHc worship but the 
town-house. Indeed I learned that through 
the whole of this infant county, there iH not 
yet one meetiiig-hooBe. Two or thit^ how- 
ever, are in the act of being built 

At the hour of public service, I went tb 
the town-boBse, a neat and oomtiiddldfiB 
building, and found very few peteoHs as- 
sembled. In the course of fifteeii tainttt^, 
the room became quite filled, add coiitaiD^ 
an assembly of about 170 persosA. Th^ 
^diibited no very strong ItKt^fre^ In the ser- 
vices duiii^ any pert of the diety. Th^ie 
was mudi in thefm^ hoWfifver, to int^iM^ fke 
strongly. 

There was nothing remaikabte ih (h6 ii|>- 
peamnee of the preafidier. His perfimhaii^^ 
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were serious, plain, rather homely, but not 
coarse, and his sermon carefully and meth-* 
odically digested. The subject was the re^ 
pentance of Judas, His object seemed to 
be, to proTe that Judas exhibited all the 
marks of what is commonly called repen- 
tance, except its result; and his application 
was, that a large portion of apparent Chris- 
tians have probably just as much aiKL no 
more the character of true penitents. Indeed 
he gave us to understand, that it is only one, 
here and there, who has in any degree a 
better chance for salvation than that treach- 
erous disciple. The impression of the dii^* 
course was consequently of a gloomy char- 
acter, with scarcely a syllable of encour- 
agement to those who should be seeking 
salvation. It was calculated altogether to 
depress and alarm. This indeed was most 
remarkably the whole tone of the day ; and 
I found the reason of it to be, that the 
preacher was bent upon having a revival 
His prayer was mosdy occupied in com- 
plaining that there had been none in the 
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^^dUage, and insisting that there most be 
one. 

In the afternoon was the administration 
of the Lord's Sapper, and consequently, as 
I believe to be fvequent if not usual in the 
Presbyterian church, there was no sermon. 
And I may truly say, that I never witnessed 
the celebration of that delightful and com- 
ficming rite, when it was made so dark, 
so cheerless, so chilling. The tone of the 
"^ole service was austere, forbidding, heart- 
withering. It seemed as if God had with- 
drawn the last ray of mercy from his chU- 
dren, and this ordinance had been instituted 
only as a snare to make more certain their 
inevitable doom. 

There were three jjicn to be admitted to 
llie church. They came out into the middle 
of the room, and the minister first read, for 
their assent, the confession of faith. What 
was my amazement to listen to diis docu« 
ment, as it stretched on, ardcle after article, 
until it numbered twenty-two ! And for its 
contents -« it not only went over all the 
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^ound of thorough old-fashion^ Calvin* 
ism, but detailed a long series of opinions 
and deoisioQs on questions of mere meta- 
physeal speculation, which have very little 
to dp mtb rdi^on of any sort, much less 
yfUk the legion of the gospel. However, 
the three confessors received it all as so 
much gospel, and as if they \inderstood il! 
7heu was read to th^m the covenant of 
l^p cbuvcfa ; and then the minist^ addressed 
t^m* The substance of his addiceas was, 
tlpt tiipy ha4 no\y committed then^elves in 
a, trem^ndpiifi wc^y^ a^d had eitbsn sealed 
^^ salvs^Uon. oi: ik^ix damnation -^ most 
pKpMtte thiS Ifiitter ; for such w^re ih^ obli- 
gations and such the difficuJtiiSS of the pso^ 
fess^r, that hp coujd jgiv^ them siQall en- 
<^m^gemeni( tp hop^ they wo»id p?ove 
feithful^ and if not iMihful, their damnation 
W4^ pf cpurs^ s»ire* He described the devil 
as^ now watching and laboring to destroy 
them, and employing about them a host of 
evil spirits, from wKose cunning plots it 
was ni^xt to. impossible they should escape. 
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However, as they had fairly committed 
themselves, they could not now draw back, 
but must do the best in their power, and be 
faithful. 

This address was very long, and the hor- 
rors of their condition were painted to these 
unhappy men in the strongest cmd most 
exaggerated colors, holding out to them 
scarce a glimpse of encouraging prospect, 
and impressing the spectators with a feding, 
that it were better to live in total neglect of 
their Lord's command; since to perform 
their duty, would be only at the horrible 
risk of making their damnation more sure. 

I lift my heart in devout thanksgiving to 
Grod, that I have always been taught to 
regard with more cheering views this affec* 
lionate ordinance, and to see in it the tes- 
timony of Gted's love, not of his wrath. 

After this was over, the minister proceeded 
to fence the table ; that is, to give an invita- 
tion to members of other churches. This 
he said he should do in a new form, a form 
which had just been agreed upon by the 
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nojiua^i» of the county. Those, therefojoe, 
whp^ believe^ i^ the iollowiag astLclpsy^ are 
iOfVit^ ao/i ap others are pemutted : 1. TI^ 
total depravity of man. 2. Justificatjjon, by 
fi^tb ^n^*, 3. The s^pr^me divinity of 
i^isc^ Qhm^, 4. The ^n^ ppoishmi^ 
of t^ iEy;ickQd* Those who cpuld assent: to 
qpixiiiiu^fe on th.^ tornis were deeired to 
rise. Foni^ or five women rose. I of, couise 
kepti mj seat 

Th^ s^rvipe^ PFpce^^d.; and thi;ough the 
whoJjQ, the same desponding and terrifying 
apo^t waa maintained, both, in prayers and 
ijok a4d]]9sse8.. The mjgoister talked on with- 
Q^t qe^fiotio^ ; but not a v(f ord of encouijage- 
i^nt, not a ^yllab^e of tenderness, not a ray 
{cprnthebright, side of the g93pel covenant; 
b^' every thing, ch^rl^ss, chUling, hopeless. 
I conld sp^ety. p^rsiaajd^ myself t^^t this. 
^^. inf]/9C^ tbp. Qhi:if|tian,, festival^, wd that 
iJfQi^jWeip pifd^tians, sifting, ot their ^vor- 
ip^ igeso]^,9P||^f|a;ani^g wjith a Father whom^ 
t]ipyjlo9ire4i c^a ^avipo^ whom, theyi trusted, 
9ii4 wpt«si^tiBg.%lo^e stjioiig^ tbw 4path, 
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>v:]ucli had opened for. thpip th^ kingdom of 
he^veo^. Bjpw a^^^ thought I, dp sfiiipefi^ 
tioiji! 9^ fajsi^ dpctrine disfigi^e Uie most 
loyeliy aiiyc}j deliglitf^l oceasion of religioiis 

]^ {(^i^ndi OA m^tpmittg to. my Ipd^ngs, that 
not a ctissimij^ impressiou vina made on 
my landlady- She i^aa grieved, and hf^rt at 
tb^ i|^w> t^ifmSi (jtf oommanlon whiqh weie 
iOjtcodnpQ^v Several p^raon^, ahe said, and 
tbp90 a9iong Ih^ ijapst M^oi^hy a^d eioemplary 
QbwtifMfifr in 4)ie. place, l^di been prevented^ 
la dfffi from p^taki^g as they had been* 
apciii^cHped to do.. She predipted great nn«. 
eaa^icsfr ^d (jUviaion to aiiae ^m this 8tep> 
amongst those who had hitherto ^ dwelt tp-. 
gether in miity, and forborne one another in 
love.' 

And so it is! The ministers of Christ— 
to whom he gave no dominion, and whom 
the apostle commanded not, to lord it over 
OocPs heritage •'^ get together in conclave, 
and agree to force their opinions on the 
chnrches as essential doctrines, and drive 
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from their Master's feet all who cannot 
assent to them! And then, when the op- 
pressed disciples, wretched mider this depri- 
vation, seek redress, they charge them with 
hatred to God and enmity to the gospel, and 
Btrive to ruin their reputation in the world ! 
They themselves sow the seeds of bitterness 
and division, and then ascribe it to satan 
and heresy. So it was in the Catholic 
church, and so it is in the Protestant church. 
But so it is not authorized in the word of 
Christ It is still written,'— in that volume, 
by which ministers and people shall be 
judged, — Not that we have dominion over 

TOUR FAITH, bUt WOUld bc HELPERS OF TOUR 
JOY. 
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FIRST srmNG. 

* A small round Table in the centre placed, 
With Bible, Hymn Book, and the Annoals graced i 
The daily Fiqper and the last Keview, 
Xracts, pamphlets, billets, old as well as new, 
t^ith inksttod, wafers, sand-box, pap^, knife, ^ 
In rich confusion there.' .... 

* In rich confusion ' ' — yes — confusion 
enough ; yet it would not be my table, and 
I should not be able to find any thing upon 
it) if it were othersvise. It is what Addison 
calls ^orderly confusion;' I dare say the 
poet meant the same thing by the epithet 
* rich.' There is something old upon * it 
always ; the oldest of books lies there as 
well as the best, and I can talk when I 
please with Abraham and David, and a 
greater than they. There is always some- 
thing bew ; the last tidings of the political 
and commercial world, of the movements 
of philanthropy, of the gropings of philps- 
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ophy, and the progress of the churches, lie 
invitingly before me in the journals and 
tracts;— while these folded manuscripts, 
with the queeir marks of Unde Sam's red 
ink over the famUiar supersoiption, tell me 
of Jhe health and affections of the absent 
ones I love. Let nobody disturb flie con- * 
fusion of my Centre Table ; it is a sign of 
riches; I should feel poor, if it were cleared 
away or put in order. For as a thouscmd 
J)leces of gold, silver end copper^ {Kntred 
dowh in a heap, giVe a Ihousand-fold mtat 
Vivid image of Wealth ftom thek gorgeote 
confu»on, than when nicely put away in 
rolls or boxes, and cdreftkUy labelled, so is it 
here. I will not have my heap of wealth 
distmfbed. 



THE ELECTION. 



The morning papers tell xA that the long 
contested contrdversy is over. Two reflee- 
tionis fence thenuelveB on the tniiid of a 
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serioas looker-on. The jGurst, is, of satisfac- 
tion that so great a change in the govern* 
jxient should have been brought about with- 
out violence. It is matter of congratulation 
that a revolution, which could have taken 
place in many countries only at the expense 
of a civil vmr, has been aocompUshjed 
peaceably. So much for the value of our 
institutions. So much for the habit of sub- 
mitting quietly to the will of the majority. 
So much for the wisdom ci our ancestors in 
forbidding standing armies. Under such 
circumstances the last thing to suggest itself 
to those in power, or to those out, would be 
a resort to arms. Whereas in South Amer- 
ica this is the first resort ; a republic there is 
but a field of battle ; no change can be had 
but by fighting for it 

But if this is a gratifying thought, the 
second is a mortifying one. With the insti« 
tutions, principles and habits which distin- 
guish us, it ia to the last degree mortifying 
that so much that is low and corrupt should 
mingle with the grave duty of electing the 

11 
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Rolen of the Republic What man of 
sober thought can look back on the recent 
canvass, which has kept the land in an 
uproar for so many months, without a keen 
sense of sorrow and shame? If there is 
any duty that should be done with sobriety 
and dignity^ nay, ^vith solemnity, it would 
seem to be that of deciding the momentous 
question, to whom shall be entrusted the 
laws and the oversight of this great people. 
One cannot give a moments thought to the 
magnitude and extent of the interests in- 
volved, without perceiving that a fearful 
responsibility belongs to the transaction. 
Yet what have we seen? The gravity, 
moderation, dignity, which pertain to the 
discharge of a high duty ? On the contraiy, 
what levity, what vulgarity, what appeals to 
the loose and baser motives, what scurrility, 
defamation and falsehood! Whose fair 
fame has not been attacked? Whose 
character has been safe from assault ? The 
newspapers, on either side, which have con- 
ducted themselves with decorum and stood 
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aloof like men of principle from the profli- 
gate arena, are so few that you can count 
them on your fingers; and our cities and 
villages from one end of the land to the 
other have been convulsed by the harangues 
and conventions of agitating demagogues. 

Perhaps it has been zH necessary. Many 
most estimable men on both sides joined 
in these unhappy measures, couuting them- 
selves driven to them by the infelicity of the 
times. They could not otherwise be true to 
the republic.-— If so, what a melancholy 
picture does it suggest ! And what is our 
prospect for the future, if already, at this 
early day, it has become necessary to resort 
to so equivocal and pernicious measures? 
What shall be an election in 1900, if thus 
corrupt m 1840 ? 

Meantime, the tumult is at an end. Let 
us hope that the future will be too wise to 
repeat it 

Our citizens may now return to their 
common affairs. The friends of religion, 
who have been so absorbed in politics as to 
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make religion a secondary concern, can now 
go back to their paramount duty. They are 
bound, methinks, to new fidelity and an 
increased zeal. They have learned what 
efforts and sacrifices they are capable of in 
a cause that they love. Are they ready for 
the same in the cause of religion? The 
man who has been pouring out his money 
like water for his political party,-- *who has 
spent his hundreds or his diousands, to sus- 
tain or to overthrow a four years' admin- 
istration)— -will he be ready to give the 
same proofs of devotedness to the cause of 
Christ? Will he i»'ove, by corresponding 
deed^, that he meant what he says when he 
asserts religion to be the chief interest of 
men and states? Let us see whether these 
men will transfer their zeal and th^ enb- 
scriptions to the cause of philanthropy and 
the church. If they would do but half, they 
would put all our institutions of religion 
and philanthropy into a state of {prosperity 
and efficiency never yet witnessed. 
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MRS HEMAKS'S VERSES. 

I observe that several of the newspapers 
have lately copied the beautiful verses of 
Mrs. Hemans entitled ^ The Bird's Release.' 
Beautiful and touching as they are, it has 
always appeared to me that they are incom- 
plete ; the Christian heart is not satisfied at 
the departure of those whom it loves without 
following them into a better world. I have 
attempted to supply the deficiency, by adding 
two stanzas. 

And thou art happier now^ — 
In the free wide fields of the boundless air, 
With thy swift wing to range amid all things fair, 
And thy home on the forest bough. 

Even so with the lost and dear ; 
She IB soaring in regions of light above, 
She's at home with the blest in their bowers of love ; 

And who would recall her here ? 



SLAVERY. 



The following fine paragraph from St 
Ghregory of Nyssa may satisfy us how com- 

11* 
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patible with the religion of Christ slavery was 
thought to be in the fourth century. The 
old father is annotating on Ecclesiastes. 

^ I possessed myself of servants and maids J Possess- 
ed, do you say ? But -who is the possessor of humaii 
beings^ save God? by what right can any other 
elaun possession of them? Those men that yon 
say belong to you, has not Grod created them free ? 
command the brute creation, well and good, but do 
not degrade the image of "God. Bend the beasts of 
the field beneath your yoke, make ^m your slavea, 
if you will ; but are your fellow-men to be bought 
and sold at a price, like herds of cattle ? And at 
what price ? Who can pay the value of a being 
created in the image of God ? The whole world it- 
self bears no proportion to the dignity of a soul on 
which the Most High has set the seal df his likeness. 
This world will perish, but the soul of man is im- 
mortal. Show WBB then your title of possession. 
This strange privilege, whence have you received 
it ? What is your own nature ? Is it not the same 
with that of those whom you call your slaves ? Have 
not they the same origin with yourself? Are they 
not bom to the same destinies 1 ' 
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AN INCONSISTENCTo-BLOOMFIELD ON 6T. JOHN. 

In turning over the volumes of Bloom- 
field's Annotations on the New Testament, 
I ^nd a very instructive contradiction. In 
his * Introduction to the Gospel of St. John,' 
he asserts that that Evangelist wrote for the 
purpose of sustaining some of the highest 
doctrines of Orthodoxy, and attempts to 
prove it thus. 

' And first, as far as respects the person of Jesus, 
there cannot be any more manifest proof of his di- 
vinity than that which is drawn from the religious 
worship which he has expressly claimed to hhriselfj 
in Jolm y. 23. ' That all men should worship the 
Son, even as they worship the Father. He that wor- 
»8hippeth not the Son, worshippeth not the Father.' 
Nejirer could Jesus have so spoken without blasphe- 
my towards God, if h^ had been a mere man, or a 
being inferior to the Deity. For he evidently as- 
>cribeB to himself a parity and equality of majesty 
find dignity with the ^Father, while he requires of 
men the same religious worship, &c. &c.' 

This strong assertion is built on a misquo- 
tation of the verse, which says honoTj not 
worship ; and the writer knew very well that 
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I 

the original word does not mean worship* 
But for the sake of an argument he thusM- 
sifies the text ! — When we come to his com- 
ment on the text itself, what do we find ? As 
follows : 

' V. 23. fpa TtdLyteg — TtaTsga. What kind of hon- 
or is here meant, plainly appears from the words 
jdv Idfop dnovfby *a& ni(ne6i&i^ tS nifuffuvx^^ [be that 
heareth my word and belieyeth on him that sent 
me] ; namely, to admit him as the Messiah, Mes- 
senger of God, and Interpreter of His will, and con- 
sequently to yield assent to the doctrines command- 
ed by him in the name and at the command of God, 
and render obedience to all the moral inj mictions of 
his religion.' 

Nothing can be more just than this. But 
it is in direct opposition to the former para- 
graph. How is this \o be accounted for ? 
What excuse shall we find for the perversion 
of Scripture in the first extract, by a man who 
thus shows that hcvknew what is the true in- 
terpretation ? 
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THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

I take up the ' Advocate of Peace,' and, as 
I torn ov» its leaves, I wonder that so good 
a periodical and so great a cause should be 
60 lai^fuidJy supported. A very few persons 
^ve their souls heartily to this mighty inter- 
est, but the majority of those who approve 
it stand by as idle lookers-on ; they hope and 
expect that wars will bye and bye cease, but 
think that nothing need be done in order to 
bring on that day. As if a work of such 
difficulty could be accomplished without ef- 
fort or means. 

The December number of this journal 
(which is the one now before me), is a very 
^ood one ; it sets forth the measures and pur- 
poses of the friends of Peace in a manner to 
conviace any one that they are all rational, 
feasible and hopeful. It is not difficult to 
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believe that if the things they propose were 
done, the end they aim at would be accom- 
plished. If all the ministers of religion in 
Christendom would preach on the subject 
once in the year, (as many hundreds now do 
by formal engagement ;) if publications and 
agents were actively sent abroad to enlighten 
and excite the community ; if by petitions 
and other measures the subjeot were kept 
before the minds of the political leaders and 
governors of the nations, the Congresses and 
Parliaments, with a view to introducing 
other methods of setding national controver- 
sies in place of appeal to arms ; and thus at 
length a Congress of Nations should be in- 
stituted, — the result on which the friends of 
Peace have their eyes steadily fixed;— -it is 
dear that war would at length become an 
obsolete barbarism, and the nobler principles 
of brotherly love bear rule. It only needs 
that Christians should engage in these mea- 
sures 5vith a calm and persevering determi- 
nation, and this fnust be the conclusion. 
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The Gospel cannot otherwise universally 
prevail. 

Yet observe how sluggishly the great cause 
is supported. * Every other cause,' says the 
Advocate, ^ has its annual or monthly con- 
tributions, and why not the cause of Peace ? ' 
They are needed for the support of laborera 
in the cause, and for the publication of the 
necessary books and tracts. ' Our tracts are 
all exhausted, and we have no means of pub- 
lishing any more.' And then follows this 
very significant paragraph. 

' Shall we be left to struggle along without means, 
when our professed friends could, without sacrifice, 
with scarce an effort, furnish all we need ? We 
hear little or no complaint of war burdens in this 
country j but look at what we are paying this very 
year for the war system. Massachusetts gives her 
volunteer companies $50,000 as an annual reward 
for their services in training ; the completion of the 
Bttilker Hill Monument, a war measure, must have 
cost, in money, time, and temporary suspension of 
business, not less than $200,000 more i oar share of 
the nation's expenses for war purposes^ during this 
year of peace^ will probably exceed $1,000,000 ; and 
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vill the friends of peace through the laad let it be 
said, that they are all unable ornnwilling to give for 
this cause little more than a thousandth part of what 
a single State has so cheerfully spent for War ? ' 



THEOLOGICAL TEXT BOOKS. 

Here is the annual catalogue of the ^ Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States^ lo- 
cated in the city of New York.' It seems 
that the Board of Trustees consists of all the 
Bishops, besides one trustee from each dio- 
cese, and one additional for every eight cler- 
gymen, and one for every two thousand dol- 
lars of money contributed. There are five 
Professors, and the foundation of a sixth is 
about being laid. The number of students 
last year was 75. What particularly attracts 
my attention at the present moment is, that 
I find among the ^ Text-books on Systematic 
Divinity' the two following works :— * Hors- 
ley's Tracts on Unitarianism,' and * Magee 
on Atonement and Sacrifice ; ' «— two of the 
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most unfair and Bcunilous books in contro- 
versial divinity. One can hardly credit it, 
that such works should be put into the hands 
of young men as text^books in a course of 
theological education ; — fitted, as they are, 
to ^tgender Ae fiercest party spirit, and em- 
bitter with unexamined prejudices, and in- 
stead of opening the nund to fair investiga* 
tion, to close it effectnally. It is little con- 
sistent with the magnanimity of a Church 
professing to honor truth and scholarship, 
that it employs such means of binding its 
ministers to her ahar. 



BEGGARY AND CHARITY. 

The * New World ' newspaper, a few 
weeks ago, contained a sermon fi'om Dr. 
Dewey, on Beggary, well worth reading. I 
am struck, as I now give it perusal, with his 
assertion, which he says is founded on sat- 
isfactory data, that the gifts to the poor in 
New Yoric, ^ in the forms of public provision 

12 
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and private charity, amount every year to 
considerable more than a million of dollars.' 
This is a vast sam, and the fact speaks well 
for the charitable habits of the people. The 
more indeed one has the opportunity to ob^ 
tain exact information^ the more reason he 
finds to be surprised at the amount which is 
done for the relief of the needy. I could my- 
self relate instances, if it were proper^ of 
most generous bounty poured out freely frofn 
sources which are little suspected of flowing 
in that direction ; instances which, if known, 
would caU up a blush of shame to the faces 
of many who are accustomed to revile the 
rich without discrimination, as selfish and 
niggardly. There are such among the rich, 
and let shame and condemnation be upon 
them. But also let all honor be giten to 
those warm-hearted and open-handed men, 
who are ready at every callof philanthrophy. 
The amount of their benefactions, if it could 
be known, would amaze those who have had 
no opportunity of observing it Multitudes 
fancy that if they could peep behind the cm- 
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tain, they ehonld see nothing in the expen- 
ditures of the wealthy bnt self-indulgence 
and idle pleasure ; but I can truly say that 
8o far as I have had that peep, I have found 
reason to be surprised that so much simpli- 
city and self-denial are able to live amongst 
the terrible temptations to which they are ex- 
posed ; and that so much is done in various 
ways for the less favored. 

What is mortifying and blameable is, 
that still so many a/re utterly selfish, and do 
nothing for others ; and yet more, that some 
who talk plausibly Uke philanthropists are 
yet narrow in all their actions;^ and that 

^ We read an anecdote the other day, which may be of 
doubtful value as a statement of fact, but which presents a 
good iihistration of the inconsistency that often appean be- 
tween profession and piactice. 

* A mere lad who attended a religious anniversary in one of 
our churches remarked to one of his family, that Mr. —r^^ a 
very wealthy member of the church, gave a nod when the 
cdlection-box was presented to him, but sang as loudly as 
any one present, 

' Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 

Shall we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? » 
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those who give bo often, do it without plan 
and discrimination. This last is the fault at 
which Dr. Dewey's discourse is aimed,—- <aid 
well aimed. He gives reasons for believing 
that our alms-giving might be reduced one 
half, and do a great deal more good, and leave 
the other half for the promotion of other pub- 
lic objects. In order to do this he {Nroposes, 
first ^ a grand Commission on Pauperism,' 
to be established in every city ;—« something 
like what exists in Boston under the title c^ 
* The Visitors of the Poor! I can imag^e 
nothing more admirable than such an inflti" 
tution properly conducted. He presses 
next, that the more prosperous should have 
the habit of visiting the poor at their dwell** 
ingfi, and taking a pers<»ial friendly inteseat 
in their well-being. On this point he sajrs, 

^ But now I fear I shall be told, that all this is 
easier to say than to do ; that it may be a beautiful 
theory, but that it is impracticable ; that there is aa 
sufficient time on the part of the better classes, for 
this visitation of the poor ; and that, in fine, the 
mass of evils summed up under that dreadful word 
pauperism^ is not— is never — to be removed. 
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^ For the time requisite, I will only say, the Sab- 
bath is a time. One hour on each Sunday will suf- 
fice for all the visiting I have proposed. No one 
will deny that he has that hour, and I trust it will at 
length be found, that the Sabbath was made for 
beneficence as well as for worship; that it was made, 
not for idleness, nor for religious dissipation alone — 
nor alone for true and Divine worship ; but also for 
doing good. This day, rightly used^ might indeed 
save the world.' 

More we might quote, but we hope the 
sermon has been generally read. If any one, 
moved with a desire to exercise charity in 
this way, would know where to find some 
of the wisest practical directions ever given, 
let him look into the chapter of Jacob Ab- 
botf s ' Way to do good,' on this subject 
I do not know of anything on the subject to 
be compared to it 

Let no man however look into that book, 
who pins his faith on the Oxford Tracts and 
New York Review ; for they have proclaim- 
ed the writings of Mr. Abbott to be full of 
^ disguised Socinicmism cmd pokntial Infi- 
delity! 

12* 
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A SCBUPUliOUa KJSEPSB OX FAOBUaHSU 

I opened Boswell's Johnson at the page in 
which is found his character of the Bake of 
Devonshire. 

' He was not a man of superior abilities, but he 
was a man strictly faithful to his word. If, for in- 
stance, he had promised yon an acorn, and none had 
grown that year in his woods, he would not have 
contented himself with tliat excuse ; he would have 
sent to Denmark for it. So unconditional was he 
m keeping his word ; so high as to the point of 
honor.' 

What a eulogy is this ! and how does it 
contrast with the carelessness which charac* 
terises so many amongst us ! Many a per- 
son is there, esteeming himself and esteemed 
by others a very good Christian, who yet is 
addicted to a strange negligence in this par-* 
ticular. They excuse themselves easily for 
the breach of small engagements, and think 
it compensated by any small apology. How 
slow we are to leaxn the truth of ^at pithy 
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mykkg of the old writer, ^ He tkat deq^aetii 
wmdJis thmga shall perish Iktie by Utile.' 



TRACTS FOR THE RICH. 

Why not ? Do Ibey not need instructioa 
and excitement as well as others ? Ajffe.tbey 
not, as a class, exposed to as imminent dan* 
gerS) and ia as mach peril of moral ship- 
wreck, as others ? We furnish ixmia to the 
poor, becaiAse they are peculiarly exposed-—* 
so are the rick ;-<*becaa3e they have littib time 
for religious reading,*— so have the rich;-*— 
because they are by many causes lUcely to 
be kept from church and out of the reach of 
religious influences, — and it is just so with 
the rich. They aje very Ukely to stay away 
from church ; either the weather, or compa- 
ny, or fashionable habitdetainstfaem athome.. 
Indeed there, are many very comfortaUe^ 
pewa of wealthy persons left empty every 
Sunday afternoon. Why not seod tbemi 
tracts, suited to their cooditioa? Why oqt 
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address to them the teachings, reasonings, 
and warnings which they evidently somach 
need? 

A worthy country minister, observing that 
for several weeks a certain member of his 
congregation bad absented himself from 
public worship, gave notice on Sunday after* 
noon that as 'Squire So-and-so did not find 
it convenient to come to meeting, he would 
appoint a Lecture at his house on Wednes- 
day evening, which the neighbors were re- 
quested to attend. Now it would not be. 
easy in this way to reach all our fashionable 
delinquents ; but perhaps a suitable series of 
tracts might answer as good an end* 



POETICAL SCRAPS. 

How often do we meet with a verse, 
or a line, which we should be glad to lay 
up in our memory, or our heart, diough 
the rest of the page on which it is 
found offer nothing that seems to us par- 
ticularly worthy of remembrance. In 
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a late number of the ^ Chibtiaa Beibnoer/ 
are some verses written by a parent to idn 
little boy lying in the insensibility which 
precedes death« They breathe a tender spir- 
it, and are all of them above the common- 
place poetry of grief; but the last verse strikes 
us as closing with a very beautiful thought 

* Sorrow all but love o'erpowers — 
Dearest, when thou least art ours : 
Thou a sadder earth hast given. 
But hast made a dearer heamen? 

Here, again, in a poetic address to the sky- 
lark, which we find in the * Christian Pio- 
neer,' is one of the choicest fruits of the imag- 
inative faculty. 

( Oh! marvellous! that thou, a thing so small, 

The air should'st flood 
With sound so affluent and musical ! 

Mast tiny eloud 
J» the blue shy, raining o'«r eartJCs green haU 

TUBisieahud! ' 

Take another example, less delicate, but 
not less expressive in its imagery. We 
found it in a newspaper, where it was said 
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to be extracted from an English book, enti- 
tled * Poetry for the People.' 

* Heart of the People ! Working men ! 
MBrrow and nerve of human powers ; 
Who on your ftunfy iaei sustain 
Through straaming tin^ this worj^ ofoyrs? 
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THIRD SITTING. 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 

Here lies a volume of B&urdc^oue^s Ser* 
mons ; — the ' reasoner ' of the French pulpit, 
as he is esteemed ; so sober and cautious, that 
his severe sense is taken up by Dalembert 
and mixed with the somewhat over-wrought 
eloquence of Massillon, in olrder to fashion 
the beau-ideal of an absolutely perfect preach- 
er. One certainly finds admirable things in 
his volumes. Let me open that which lies 
before me, •— Swr la DignUe et le$ Devoirs 
des Pretres. Very well. Let us see what 
is the Catholic doctrine on this subject as set 
forth by this sober, reasoning divine. 

^ The Son of God, in presenting hiitUelf to his 
Father, holds at once two very different offices,*^ 
that of Priest and that of Victim. In the saorifioeit 
of the ancient Law, as remarked hy St An^btin, 
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die priest oflfen another crestme as the Tictim ; but 
in the saedfieea of die new Law, it is the same God 
idio offiBia and is offered ; offero as priest, is offered 
as victim ; idem saceidos et hostia. Whence it fol- 
lows ibaX the Sarioor of man, in saerificiog himself, 
exncises pnrer his own adorable penon a proper an- 
dierity,— sinee one cannot sacrifice a victim widioat 
possessing a rig^t over its blood and its life. And it 
foidier foIlowB|— that, having iq[»pomted priests to 
take his place, in order to continne the same sacri- 
fice which he offered on the cross, he has transferred 
to diem the same right over his holy humanity ; and 
dint he has commanded diem to nae that divine 
right, -—lor which pnipose indeed he has appointed 
them. Nowdiis being one of die incontestable 
tmdis of our religion, I ask you, Brediren, &c.' 

He proceeds to say that they who have 
ftis power over the Saviour^ body, ought to 
be holy men. He then goes on : 

' It is trae, that we have this power only in onr 
capacity of vicars of Jesus Christ, and as lepreaenta- 
tives of him ; but what an obligation does it not im- 
ply 1 ♦♦ ♦ This, then, is what I say to my- 
gMf and what I ought to say for myself, when I ap- 
j^ioaoh die altar and prepare to celebrate this most 
tBttfiil ttf mytteries ; •— It is in die stead of €k>d that 
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I am now ttanding ; not only by commMwDf not only 
to declare his purpose of <^ering huoself in sacrifioe 
to bis Father j bnt as if ke himself weve lesideiit 
within me, or I were transformed into hiuL I am to 
speak as if I were he ; to act as if I were he ^'-^to 
consecrate his very body and blood. What shame^ 
if I profane such an office by sin ! ' ♦ * ♦ 

' Further, though the priest in tliis sacrifice is only 
the substitute of Christ; it is yet certain that Cluliflt 
submits himself to him, is subjected to his authority, 
and every day at our altars renders to him the most 
prompt and exact obedience. If Faith did not teach 
this, would it not seem to us an extravagant fiction ? 
oould we hanre imagined on the part of a God so 
prodigious condescension 'i Could it hare entered 
our thought, that a man could ever attain such an 
elevation, and be invested with a character which, if 
I may ventore to say it, authorises him to issue or^ 
ders to his sovereign Lord and cause hkn to oeme 
down from heaven ! We do not read without astoxk- 
ishment what is reported of him in the Gospel, that 
he was obedient to Mary. Yet there is less cause 
for surprise in that case, because he was the son of 
Mary, and nature seemed to give that mother an au- 
thority over her son. But who is the priest, and what 
relation has he to God, but one of dependence and 
servitude ? And yet, at the word of this servant, this 
slave, the Divine Majesty humbles itself every day 

13 
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in ^e sanctaary, and lays down all its glory ! Be- 
hold, Sin, yonr occapation ! and consider, if it re> 
qnire eminent qnalities to fit one for empire over 
men, what must be necessary for an empire which 
extends to God himself !' 

Who will trust to the infallibility of human 
leason when it is capable of being betrayed 
into such horrible absurdities as this ? 



THE PROTESTANT SPIRIT. 

The Dublin itetrfetr,— -devoted to the in- 
terests of the Catholic Church in Great Brit- 
ian, and conducted with much ability, — in an 
article in the last number, on Hallam's ' In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe in the 
15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries,' ascribes the 
* frequent failures of this very leamed and 
elaborate work 'to 'the circumstance of its 
being written in a Protestant spirit.^ The 
explanation which it gives of this expression 
is worthy of notice^ 

' What we mean here by a Protestant spirit is, the 
imdue preponderance of a method, which not only 
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aooords an exaggerated importance to the proeess of 
analyaiB, but which may be said to exclade entirely 
the no less necessary process of synthesis ; without 
which the former is but labor lost, as it can never 
lead to any useful result The only philosophical 
result of an exclusive use of the process of analysis 
is that form of skepticism, which, if carried out into 
its logical consequences, becomes in its tum dog* 
matical by asserting its own exclusive superiorityi 
and by denying the existence of any contraiy theo> 



BOBSUET AND ROBERT HALL. 

I am very much struck with the justness of 
the following note from Hallam's History of 
ike LUeraime of Europe. It sets in the 
strongest light the wonderful power of the 
great French preacher, of whom he had been 
speaking in the text 

' An English preacher of conspicuous renown for 
eloquence was called upon, within no great length of 
time, to emulate the funeral discourse of Bossuet on 
the sudden death of Henrietta of Orleans. He had 
before him a subject incomparably more deep in in- 
terest, more fertile in great and touching associations; 
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he hmi to describe, not the false sonow of oouitieiB, 
not the shriek of sudden surfme that echoed by 
night in the halls of Versailles, not the s^ocryphal 
penitenee of tme so tainted by the worid's inter* 
oouise ; but the manly grief of an entire nation in 
the withering of those visions of hope which wait np^ 
on the untried youth of royalty, in its sympathy with 
grandeur annihilated, with beauty and innocence 
pteeipitated into the tomb. Nor did he sink beneath 
this subject, except as compared with Bossuet The 
sermon to which my allusion will be understood, is 
esteemed by many the finest effort of this preacher ; 
but if read together with that of its prototype, it vnR 
he laid aside a9 almost fe^le and ummpressweJ 



THE READERS OF PARABISE LOST. 

There is great food for reflection in the re- 
mark of HdUauif-^ It is said that the disoov- 
ery of Milton's Arianism, in this rigid gener- 
ation, has already impaired the sale of Par- 
adise Lost.' We think it very likely to be 
true. The age which can set up Pollok's 
* Course of Time ' as a superior poem to Mil- 
ton's (which was gravely done in the Edeo- 
tiie Review, if not in other journals,) and 
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which calls for edition after edition, is evi- 
dentlj more governed by theological than 
poetical considerations in its judgment Per- 
haps this is right and well ; certainly a work 
which feeds the heart and helps the devotion^ 
is worth more than that which only gratifies 
the imagination and the taste. But— it is 
worthy of remark— so long as Orthodoxy 
fancied Milton sound, it delighted in his poem 
as sound also. The poem remains un- 
changed, but is no longer edifying, because 
it is now known that he was not Oithodox. 
Are we then to infer, that after all Orthodoxy 
is but a name, and not a reality ? •— » that any 
thing is good, if it have the odor of the fair 
name ? and that the evil of heresy consists, 
not in its existence, but in its being known 
to exist ? It might be well for some one to 
make a list of the cases, in which honors 
have been cordially bestowed on men, on 
sermons, and on books by the high Ortho- 
doxy, and afterwards withdrawn on its being 
discovered that these objects of their regard 
were of questionable soundness^ < Nanmi 
13* 
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are Aings.' Poor Milton ! His Ananism 
was always "mible enough in his po^oei ; *t^ 
but it past unregarded so long as he himself 
W9m not known to be an Arian. 



PERSONAL RELIGION. 

I find in a friend's Album the following 
passage from X Fletcher ^ of Stepney. 

^ AU tibie principles of genuine religioa are involved 
and comprehended in one injunction, — yield your- 
selves unto God. Faith is the yielding of our confi- 
dence ; love is the yielding of our hearts ; obedience is 
the 3rielding of our lives. Such a surrender is demand- 
ed by every consideration of right and interest It is 
the highest self-lovei to make it : it 10 th« suhliivast 
devotioni to evince it It is the inward spring of 
true benevolence 3 and the motives enforcing this 
holy consecration are identified with all the discov- 
eries of tmth^ all the promises of mercy, all the in- 
lemstft of time, and all Uie prospects of eternity/ 



THE lord's day. 

The NationalJbiteUigmteer contains anin- 
lanetiiig iMsr of Mr. Wal9b from Paris ; le- 
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hearsing a scene in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, where the question of the obser- 
YBiiee q{ Sunday was introduced It is very 
evident that the majority of the politicians of 
Franee have no favor for religious institu- 
tioos ; though it appeared to Mi. Walsh that 
Ibis is regarded by many among them with 
* a sense of shame and regret' And he adds, 
that ^ all branches of the government, and 
the whde hierarchy, besides the mass of the 
(Hiestbood, hav« been awakened to the man- 
ifold} peegnant evil of the general desecration 
q( Hm Sabbath.' He gives the heads of a 
mtmWi which he had heard on this subject, 
< because they illustrate the case, and the se- 
vere fjtankness with which it may be treatfd 
irom the pulpit ; ' and Uieu remarks as fol- 
lows,*-^ and his testimony is of great value : 

* What I have mjnslf witnessed in Europe has 
reooBfiiled me more thsa I supposed I should ever 
bsi to the rigidity of the New England doctrine and 
praetioe ; and I speak too in the worldly, not less 
than in the Scriptural sense. The Northern and 
Mid^e States may be strict and rifnal to excess ; 
hut Iba extreme of utter lasdty is vastly woree.' 
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PARENTAL FAITHFULNESS. 

There are some trusts which cannot be 
delegated, some responsibilities which no 
other being, I had almost said, can under- 
stand. Parental inflaence, parental watch* 
fulness, Grod never suffers to be transferred. 
In the beautiful and holy order of his Prov- 
idence the work which angels love to see, 
whose progress heaven rejoices over in the 
dawning soul, is committed to parents. They 
may not have time, nor the needed intellecti 
to fit their child for stepping at once from the 
fireside iiito the thick of life, and punuii^ 
with all wisdom the great interests of hia 
worldly being. But why complain, if they 
have not? Infinitely greater interests ate 
within their legitimate influence, unspeakably 
nobler concerns of his are entrusted to their 
care, are determined even by their want of 
care. In the opening days of life they are to 
him a present Deity; the word ^Father' 
translates to that young heart ^ it knows of 
the Heavenly King. In them b^ beholds. 



yes in hid very dreams, the path of duty, the 
cmce and shioing way of virtae, the ideal of 
all be j^ys most fervently to realize. A 
^rordt a loolc, an expression of sadness, as if 
the whole soul was wrung, at the tale of vio- 
lated faith,*— « the kindling of joy in the coun* 
tenance, as at the finding of a treasure richer 
than all the buried hoards of fable, when the 
story is told of all-subduing patienoe, all- 
resisting purity, — most of all, the moments 
given to free communion with a child upon 
his immediate duties, the parent's sympathy 
with his trials, or gladness in his victories 
over temptation, shall write themselves out 
agaon in a gentjle, holy life, shall tell widiout 
fail upon that tender heart, shall send their 
' amen ' up to heaven from thoughts conse- 
crated in the baptism of the spirit, olSeredby 
the priest ordained of God to make this ac- 
ceptable sacrifice. 

It is painful to think how many parents 
disregard what are alil^e the privileges and 
the responsibilities of their sacred ofiice. 
And it is litde less painful, to see what poor 
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counsels are often given them on this subject 
Here is a book— no matter by whom— in 
which the mother is exhorted to begin the 
education of her chUd with an unhesitating 
faith in the depravity of his nature, and is 
charged to inculcate upon him as the first 
truth in religion, that he cannot love €h)d 
except he be the subject of a change reach- 
iog to the very constitution of his being ! 
Thanks be to the Creator, the maternal heart 
is an overmatch for doctrinal theology. la 
spite of all the catechism and the creed say, 
the simpUcily of childhood, its tender leli- 
ance, its innocence, interpret to the loving 
parent the Saviour^s words *-*-^ Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.' If we could only 
keep men children, there would be no need 
of conversion in this world of ours. 
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FOURTH smme. 

THE MINISTRT-AT-LABOE. 

I Bee it announced that the two societies 
in Providence, K L, have established the 
Ministry-at-large, and appointed the minis* 
ieatiy with a liberal subscription for five years. 
It is an admirable and praiseworthy move- 
ment; creditable to those who have had the 
generosity to undertake it, and of great prom* 
ine to the int^ests of religion and charity in 
that city. Prayers ought to go up from all 
our hearts that a special blessing may de* 
scend to encourage and crown the work; 
and that the example may be followed in 
other places. The institution is one that 
ought to spread, for it is one of the neces- 
sary means of bringing the power of Chris- 
tianity to act upon all classes of the com- 
munity, and so of producing, by and bye, a 
tborougbly religious population. 
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How mach this is needed, let the condition 
of all large towns testify. How it may be ac- 
complished, there is no difficulty in perceiving. 
It must be done by the united and zealous 
effort of the religious people. And by what 
means can they better do it, than by acting 
within ibe limits of their several congrega- 
tions ? They are connected together in these 
congregations for the express purpose c{ 
maintaining the worship of €rod and Ae 
preaching of the Gospel. Why confine the 
privilege -to themselves ? Why not extend 
it to the destitute and forsaken? If ikej 
cannot summon such within their own tem- 
ple, why not provide for them elsewhere ? 
It would be no very grievous burden tm one 
of the wealthier churches in our dtiM, to 
support a preacher to the poor in lidditioil 
to its own minister; or at any rate, for two 
to unite in supporting one. Robert HaH 
declared it to be, in his opinion, the absolute 
duty of any prosperous ebureh to do so. 
And as I look round U|)on some of our 
prosperous ehtm^i^ and se6 h&9r the ar- 
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rangements that have grown up witMa this 
century have crowded out the free seats, 
and left no room for any but comfortable 
tax'payers, it seems to me, I confess, a very 
solemn obligation lying upon them, to set 
up those free seats somewhere else. If there 
be no room in the regular churches, room 
must be made by building for the purpose. 
Hence the chapels of the Ministry-at-large 
in Boston may be regarded as the discharge 
o£ a very binding duty. I would only have 
it m(»e perfectly discharged by increasing 
the number of the chapels. 

In New York for a time the two churches 
supported two ministers for the poor. That 
was right; that was noble. I trust that their 
disappointment, in the resignation of their 
ministers and the failure to procure the sub- 
stitute they desired, has led to only a partial 
suspension, and that the enterprise will soon 
be revived and made a permanent part of 
the business of those flourishing congrega* 
tions. What a beautiful spectacle that would 
be! What a beautiful spectacle, yet moie, 
14 
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if in all our cities every flourishing chmcb 
should have its chapel also for the less fa« 
▼ored! It is difiicult to see any means of 
moie rapidly and certainly relieving those 
dense abodes from the wretchedness and aiii 
to which they are so liable, and malriiig 
them, what they never have been, but what 
Christianity can and may make them, the 
safe and enlightened abodes of competence 
and virtue. Grod speed our Providence 
friends in their work; and put it into the 
hearts of our friends elsewhere to do like- 
wise! 



THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

Among the many good things about Tem- 
perance which lie on my table, I see hardly 
any thing so good as this Address of Mr. 
Sears of Lancaster. Perhaps I am the more 
struck with it, because it contains a reference 
to that feature in the present action which is 
so remarkable as an indication of something 
more than the hand of man, and whidi Me 
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Sears truly styles ' the highest ftnd most en- 
oonraging feature of the reformation. It was 
to a good degree simuUaneotis and without 
fioncert. It began at Baltimore ; but before 
4he eountry at large had heard of it, transac- 
lioos of the same kind, as it since appears, 
:were taking place in remote villages and 
lawns. * * The bar-rooms of Baltimore, 
and the bar-rooms of Northboro' close by 
nsy were places of similar plans and resolves 
aninfktenced by each other or by the tem- 
perftte portion of the community.' To these 
two instances may be added that of Bufialo, 
where, as I have heard, the beginning was 
418 signal and extraordinary as at Baltimore ; 
end that of Httsfield, where it arose suddenly 
at a convivial meeting and all the fifteen 
members of the drinking party almost at a 
moment's notice bound themselves to absti- 
nence, and kept their resolution. I do not 
wonder that men see in such things a Divine 
Agency. I should wonder if they did not. 
Mr. Sears goes on, and adds the case of Ire- 
land bursting away from her whiskey, and 
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China deBtrqying her opiom; and ^What, 
he asks, does all this show? Why, that 
sodety, through its breadth and depth, has 
been ripeiied for a mighty moral revolution, 
by causes that lie deeper than human agen- 
cies ; by influences, which, though yon may 
trace theii: resuUs, you cannot tell whence 
they came nor whither they go. And yet 
pi^rhaps when you meet your neighbor in 
^e. street ciud talk with him of these things, 
he will shake his head and look wise •— ^ We 
will wait ai^d see; we will see how these 
men hold out, how long this reformation 
wiU last' Bu% did you ever know a moral 
reformation which bore this feature of rimul^ 
t4neousness and sponia/neUp, which lost its 
gfotmd a«id .weiit back again ? ' And I 
would add, that: if any thing is to prevent 
the. perfect achievement of this great social 
regeneration^ it ^ill be precisely the indif- 
ference of that portion of the commimity 
which will ^ ta^it^. and see how it turns out, 
before they isviU. help it They can thwart 
it; nothing else can ; and if it do fail at last, 
on them be the responsibility. 
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TEMPERANCE POETRY. 



Here lies a little volume of eighty pages 
called Temperance Rhymes; the authoi is 
the Rev. W. Graskell, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, where he is associate minister of Cross 
Street Chapel with the Rev. J. G. Robberds. 
Of all the poetry that has been written and 
smig during the present excitement in behalf 
of temperance, I have met with little so good 
as what we find here ; and I heartily wish 
that some of these songs could be brought 
into use, in place of some of the terrible 
trash which is so prevalent. I only fear that 
part of it would be found too solemn and 
painful, and that part of it is written too 
much in allusion to English customs. But 
if not good for singing, they are good for 
reading. The following for example. 

A mothbb's dsath-song fob heb ohild. 

Though 1 weep for thee, my baby, 

'T WB8 well that thoa shoixldst go ; 
And not thy frther's guOtiness, 
'. Thy mother's angunh know: 

Yes ; happy, happy is thy doom, 
To sleep so esrty in the tomb ! 

14* 
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Though I long shall miu thee, daiUng, 

*T i^ well that thou art gone ; 
Mine might have been thy destiny, 

Hadst thou to woman grown : 
Yes ; better far to' fill the gmve, 
Than live a brutal drunkard's slave ! 

r The sabjects and titles of many more are 
yery striking : — The I)runken Wife ;— The 
Dram-seller's Song ;-7 A Pauper's Song; — 
The Desolate.. In the latter part of the vol- 
ume are a few pieces of a different characteri 
of which the following is a pleasant sped.- 
men. 

A husband's song. 

•The bloom on thy cheek it is faded bve, 
And dunmed is ^e light of thine eye, 
But thou hast a beauty &r deaser to me,— ^ 
- A beauty that can never die. 

^Fiom the day when our troth we plighted, love, 

Ne'er hast thou been fidse to thy part ; 
Thou hast grown like a flower m the midst of my home. 

Breathing fragrance and j oy round my heart 

lliy children they xiB§ up to bless thee, love, •*- 

Ah! what do they owe not to thee ! 
Thou hast fed them i«ith th^u^to that have aouiished 
minds. 

And made them ttroog, ooUe, and free. 
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Tbe woxld it may deem of thee lightly, love, 
And proud ones pass scornfully by, . 

But thy wallc has been seen, and thy spirit been read, 
By our Heavenly Father'tf eye. 



MORAL INCONSISTENCY. 

So ; — the newspapefs not only advertise 
Dr. Lardner's lectures, but inform us that 
men and women encourage the itian by' go- 
ing to'hear him. : We throw into piidoa the 
pick-podcet whc^takes a. wallet <» a pair of 
glovQs ; i^re incarcerate for lif^ the man who 
ina«tate of fir^ojiy forge& a j]ote;'we turn 
out qf our housed, and. compel to a life of un- 
willing infamy and suffering, thje poor peni- 
tent and heturt-broken girl whom some eold 
villain has. deqeiyed and. seduced; — ibut 
when a man :of spience amves among us, 
who, has beien* delibmitely guilty of the chief 
Bocisd crime; who, ia a stadop of honor and 
trusty has. comnUtted the greatest breach of 
trustiof which n^an is capable, and done . the 
most dishonorable act which civilized base- 
ness can attain to, —we not only allow Um 
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freely to go at large, but permit him to take 
rank among the instructers of the people! 
The law cannot make an exact moral dis- 
crimination ; — the commmiity might do it, 
and alas for its purity and prospects if it will 
not do it. 



' A WORD SPOKEN IN SEASON, HOW GOOD IT IS ! ' 

A friend just calling in, has told me a 
pleasant instance of salutary influence excit- 
ed by the casual remark of a minister in a 
visit at the house of a parishioner. The lady 
of the house was one of those uneasy pe^ 
sons who are forever anxious and fretting 
about the genteel air of the things around 
her. She must change her furniture and get 
new ; she was miserable, if her friend was 
smarter in carpets or dress than herself; and 
her husband was miserable through h^ un- 
easiness. Her minister, whom she entirely 
respected, on one occasion dropped the re- 
mark, ^ that the growing taste for elegandes 
and the perpetual anxiety for appearance 
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were producing in many persons a frivolous 
and dissatisfied mind, which indisposed to 
self-improvement, and prevented all taste for 
the higher objects of life.' I'here is no rea- 
son to suppose that he wad at all aware of 
the pointed application which might be made 
of it, but the husband toM my friend that it 
struck into his wife^s mind And she became 
firom that time ah altered woman. 

The knowledge of instances like this may 
well encouragi^ and excite all, and especially 
the pastors of churches, who are so often in- 
clined to deplore their want of influence, 
when possibly niany a forgotten saying has 
been issgrefi:^y. treasured up in thoughtful 
minds and become the guide of life. That 
^no good word is ever spoken in vain,' is in 
no case sot great a truth, as when applied to 
a faithful pastor in his i^tercoursfe with a 
trusting J^ock. 
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SONNET. 

The October number of the Christian 
Teacher contains three Sonnets interspersed 
among its dignified reviews and essays. 
They are apparently by the same hand, and 
of quite a sweet and graceful turn of thought 
and expression* I quote one of them; it 
must be read more than once to be fully en- 
joyed. 

I call my little child onto my knee ; — 
He leaves his play, and, resting his small hand 
Gently on mine, most quietly doth stand 
Waiting in patieaoe till I set him free ; 
And his sweet face looketh up lovingly, 
Without a shade of doubt at my command. 
But fond confidingnesa, expression bland 
Of pore aflbotion, in bis eyes I see. 
Oh if the earthly parent does receive 
Such willing duty, loving reverence. 
From the froe spirit of hisspot&asa childi 
Far n)ore should He, who willeth not to grieve 
His erring children, but doth e*er dispense 
All chastisement in love and meroy miUL 
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FIFTH smiNa 

AN UNIMPROVEABIiE RELIGION. 

Horace Waipole^ as I see, in one of 
his Letters, speaking of Bishop Sutler s 
appointment to the see of Dorham, calls 
him ^ a metaphysic author, much patronised 
by the late Queen.* And then he adds, 
' She could never make my father read his 
book, and which she certainly did not under- 
stand herself ; he told her his reUgion was 
fixed^ and thai he did not want to choose or 
iw^ove it! — Precisely so it is with the 
great majority ; there is nothing with which 
Aey are so satisfied, and about which they 
are so confident, as their religion. Whether 
they have little or much, and whether they 
came to it through study and prayer or 
through birth and accident, it is all the same ; 
tfaey are fixed in it, and that is enough. 
<> What, diange the religion I was bom in ! 
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No, indeed. As soon forsake the mother 
that bore me.' ' Well, but read this book, 
consider these arguments; they may give 
you some new light' ' No, my religion is 
fixed ; I will not change it, and I do not care 
to improve it.' * Do you know that great 
light has been thrown on the Scriptures by 
the translations and notes recently pub* 
lished ?' ^ I am glad if it be so,' is the reply ; 
but still the books are not read* Like Hor« 
ace Walpole's father, the religion of multi* 
tudes is ^ fixed,' and they will uo more 
purchase Noyes's Prophets^ or Carpenter's 
Harmony^ or the New Testament in the true 
text^ than he would read Butler's Asialjogy^ 
lest they should be obliged to change or 
improve something.*-"*^ Here is an important 
work on the doctrine of the Trinity; have 
you read it ? ' ^ Oh no ; I made up my 
mind on that subject twenty years ago.' 
This WHS the actual reply of a distinguished 
man of letters, and not a theologian. 

It is good to take Paul's advice, and have 
the mind so far fixed as not to be blown 
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about by every wind of doctrine ; but it is 
Yfsry bad to nail one's vane to the east 



THBOLOOICAL DISINGENtTOUSNESS. 

One is frequently mortified by the great 
want of ingenuousness manifested by reli- 
giokis writers in their discussions. They too 
often argue as if personal victory were the 
important considemtion, and the actual truth 
of secondary moment; as if the maxim, 
^ all is fair in politics,' were as suitable for a 
Chiistuui controversialist as for a newspaper 
politician. A very instructive book might 
be made, under tiie title, ^The Morals of 
Controversy ; illustrated by anecdotes of the 
principal writers in Polemic Divinity, with 
extracts from their works.' How many 
ears would be made to tingle; and how 
wovdd Christendom have reason to blush at 
Ae exposure ! If any one sufficiently oon* 
vtaant with this species ot Hteralnre should 
be disposed to undertake such a work ctf 

15 
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rebnke and admonitioii, I think I could 
fnmish him with the titles to a few chapters, 
and a few choice instances of logical cunning 
and Jesuitical fraud by way of illustration. 
Meantime let me propose to him one, which 
has just fallen in my way, and turned my 
thoughts in this direction. 

I took up from my table the second volume 
of Clarke's recent translation of De Wette's 
Theodarcy and opening it at random fell upon 
the note, (voL ii. p. 419,) in which he infcwms 
us, that many of the Orthodox divines of 
Germany at the present day 4ndine toward 
the doctrine of an ultimate restoration ; and 
this view is chiefly held by those who take 
the strongest Calvinistic views of the Divine 
decree. Among these theologians, (whom 
Saint Augustine would caU ' Merciful Doe- 
tors,') are Tholuck, Hahn, Olshausen, and 
Schleiermacher.' Then follows a long ex- 
tract from the last of these distinguished 
men, in the course of which he says, ^ The 
understanding cannot find rest but in this 
opinion.' 
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I suppose that most persons would read 
this statement respecting the Orthodox of 
Germany with surprise ; especiaUy at finding 
Tholuck implicated in the heresy, a man 
whose writings are so lauded and circulated 
by the Orthodox of America. But they 
will read with more surprise still what fol- 
lows, unless they have been so accustomed 
to the artifices of polemics as to be surprised 
at nothing. 

^ We are sorry to say, that an American theolog-ian, 
in translating the Essay of Schleiermacher from 
vhich the above extract is taken, thought fit to omit 
this passage. It shonld seem that, while he was 
willing to have his readers see that the authority of 
Schleiermacher was on the side of the doctrine of 
Election, he was not willing that they should under- 
stand that he belieyed it in connexion with the 
doctrine of a final and universal restoration. He 
informed them, that Schleiermacher believed that the 
•alvation of man is determined by the decree of 
God ; he did not inform them, that he also believed 
that God had decreed the final salvation of aiV 

Does any one know whether any omis- 
sions of the same sort have been made in 
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any of the translations from Tboluck ? And 
is any one casuist enough, to be able to 
show that such dealing is fair and honest ? 



CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

Immediately succeeding the note on which 
I have just been remarking, is a short note 
on Church Architecture. On turning back 
to the page referred to, in order to learn 
what De Wette was saying on this subjecti 
I find that he is dissatisfied with the present 
form of Protestant places of worship, and 
would introduce some change which should 
render them more convenient, impressive, 
and beautiful. The Editor agrees with 
this, and suggests that such a change is not 
unlikely to be called forth by the wants and 
customs of this country. * It is not unlikely 
that the social tendencies of democracy will 
create a new style of architecture, exactly as 
the Catholic religion created the Gothic 
style. Before that rosei no one could have 
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pfedicted it ; and so no one can foresee what 
new order of architecture will be developed 
here.* 

I am at once reminded by this (and I 
wonder that it did not occur to the writer) 
of the illustration afforded to the suggestion 
by the Broadway Tabernacle in New York. 
That remarkable building seems to be just 
such an essay toward a new order, called 
out by the necessities of the times, and may 
prove a first step toward the advancement 
spoken of. Any one who has seen it when 
its capacious floors and spreading galleries 
were crowded vnXh human forms, at some 
meeting of the Bible Society or other occa- 
sion of public interest, — when the semi- 
amphitheatrical arrangement aUowed nearly 
each one of the five or six thousand to see 
all the rest, and all of them not only to see 
but very distinctly to hear the speaker, <— 
will acknowledge that something has been 
done toward effecting the end proposed, and 
very much too in the way hinted at by De 
Wette. He would have, he says, something 

15* 
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perhaps of the fc»rin of the amphitheatre; 
< certainly a form which wUl make it pofr* 
sible for all to have in their eye, not only the 
preacher, but also the whole body of assem- 
bled Christians, and enjoy this most impos- 
ing sight And beauty will be united with 
this utility. A building of an oval form, 
running into a lofty vault at top, would not 
only be a suitable place for assembling to- 
gether, but would also by itself produce the 
effect of a great assembly, and express the 
idea of a high and sacred harmony.' 

Such descriptions, of course, refer only to 
houses designed for the reception of large as- 
semblies ; such as come together occasionally 
for religious^ philanthropic, political, and lite- 
rary purposes, on regular anniversaries or 
special emergencies. What an advantage 
would they give to the CcMumencements in 
our colleges, and to gatherings of the < stormy 
multitude ' like those in Faneuil HalL But 
even for churches of the ordinary size the 
suggestion is not wholly worthless ; as any 
one may see by entering the First chmch in 
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Salem, whieh has, with the best taste and 
effect, made just as great a removal from the 
common flat and square floor toward the 
ampfaitheatrical curve and elevations, as real 
convenience and beauty demand, without 
violating the proprieties of a small bmlding 
or offending the associations which belong 
to a place of public worship* 



AN ORDINATION IN THE LAST GENERATION. 

A previous article has spoken of the 
frequent changes in the ministerial relation 
which mark our times. One consequence 
of this instabUity is seen in the little interest 
excited by an Ordination service, which w^ 
once an occasion of so much preparation 
and attendance. Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover^ 
in his recently published review of his 
thirty years' ministry, describes the circum- 
8tanQP& of his ordination. How different a 
st^te of feeling do they indicate firom thai 
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which now manifests itself at the settlement 
of a minister. 

' An ordination thirty years ago was by no means 
a common occurrence. As it was a rare, so it was 
deemed an important event It was considered a 
solemn public sanction of ties sacred, binding, 
lasting as life itself. There had not been an ordina- 
tion in this place for nearly fifty years. Nor had 
there been more than one or two in the immediate 
yicinity for many years preceding. A large ecclesi- 
astical council was invited ; liberal invitations were 
seasonably and widely extended to all the neigh- 
boring and even more distant towns. No small 
expectations were excited. In the aftemoon of the 
day preceding the ordination arrived the most dis- 
tant members of the council, with their delegates, 
and as many of their families as they could conven- 
iently bring. On the moming the sun rose in a 
cloudless sky, the harbinger of a bright autunmal 
day. Soon were seen guests arriving in all parts of 
the town. The council assembled early in the day ; 
transacted in union and peace its business ; repaired 
in the forenoon to the church, where a large multi- 
tude had convened ; and there attended with order 
and propriety to the solemnities and services, usual 
on such occasions. The remainder of the day was 
spent in social intercourse, and in partaking of the 
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entertainment, which, bad been most liberally pro- 
Tided. And not one, it is believed, of the large 
number assembled on that occasion, was permitted 
to leave town without having first been a partaker 
of the hospitality generously famished on that day.' 



MBW ENGLAND LIFE SEVENTY TEARS AGO. 

The perusal of Mr. Sanger's discourses 
reminded us of an extract which we copied 
some time since from an Address delivered 
on a different occasion, and printed, but 
never published, and therefore probably seen 
by few of our readers. In Rev. J. H. Mori- 
son's Centennial Address at Peterboro', N. 
H. occurs, among many graphic sketches, a 
description of a farmer's home on a winter's 
evening seventy years and more ago, which 
IS as faithful as it is entertaining. 

'At this period (1770) log-huts were little used ; 
substantial frame-houses, many of them two stories 
high, had been erected ; and though hard labour 
and a homely fare were their portion, our people 
perhaps enjoyed as much then of the real comforts 
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of life as at any subsequent period. ^ Bobust health, 
and confinned habits of industry and exposure, 
enabled them to enjoy what would now be esteemed 
intolerable hardships. Four bridges had been built 
across our two principal streams; the roads had 
greatly improved ; there were no longer apprehen- 
sions of danger from the Indians or wild animals. 
I cannot well picture to myself happier domestic 
scenes than might be found in one of those spacious 
kitchens which some of us have seen, though not in 
their glory. The kitchen stretched nearly across 
the house ; at one end was the ample dresser, filled 
up with pewter platters and basins of every size, all 
shining bright, and telling many a story to the 
beholder, of savoury broths, and Indian puddings, 
and possibly of pumpkin pies even. The fire-place, 
which seemed to reach through half the length of 
the room, and was four or &ve feet high, not only 
contained within its capacious jambs, logs two or 
three feet in diameter, and almost sled-length, 
heaped one above the other, with the proper accom- 
paniments of foresticks and small wood ; but back 
in one comer was an oven, big enough to receive 
the largest pots and parus in which beans and brown 
bread ever were baked ; and in both comers under 
the chinmey was room for benches, where the chil- 
dren might sit on a winter's evening, parching com, 
while the huge green back-log and back-stick were 
simmering and singing, and three or four little 
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wkeels with Tarious tones were joining in the 
concert, and the laige cat upon the wide stone 
hearth, interrapted occasionally by a gniff look 
from the dog, was industriously purring out her part 
of the accompaniment. There by the blazing fire, 
(for it would. have been extravagant to burn any 
other light,) the children sit, with attention divided 
between the stories and the com, and the young 
people, stealing now and then a sly glance or joke 
at the expense of their elders, burst out often into a 
chorus of laughter, as their fathers with grotesque 
humor narrate the hardships and strange adventures 
of their early settlement, or dwell upon their favorite 
theme, the wonders of the old countiy, and espec- 
ially ' the preeminenpe of Ireland,' against which all 
their anger is now forgotten. At length the time 
for retiring has come : apples and cider, after taking 
their station for a time upon the hearth, are served 
np. And now (for the guests, though neighbours, are 
expected to remain till morning) a candle is lighted ; 
the big Bible is brought out, the oldest man receives 
it with reverence, and after reading a chapter with 
a voice of peculiar and unaffected solemnity, all 
join in prayw, and the elder people withdraw. Now 
is the time for the young. No longer with sap- 
pressed laughter, but with loud and boisterous 
merriment, the evening is prolonged. The call 
firom the sleepers, whose slumbers iH^j have broken, 
pxodnoes only a momentary check. How loag they 
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ait up nobody knows ; but before light tbe yoimg 
nea are gone, for they must spend the day in the 
woods. The common mode of neighbourly yisitiog 
among the women was, to go in &e morning, cany- 
ing with them, not unfirequ^itly a mile or more, 
their litde wheels, and returning before dark ; thus 
enjoying all the advantages of good fellowship 
without loss of time.' 



NOTES ON SCRIPTURE. 

Here is a little book reprinted bj the 
family of the late Dr. Carpenter from the 

sheets which he had prepared for his * cate- 
chetical classes.' Imperfect as it is, it is 
Taluable ; but it particularly lemiiids me of 
the efforts of this faithful minister of Christ 
to difftise among his people and others a 
knowledge of the Christian Scriptures. The 
title of the volume is — * Notes a/nd Observer 
Horn ea^kmatory of the first part of the (?a$-* 
pel Ssiory : with Bemarkft introductory to 
l3ae New Testament, and Questions for 
Catechetical Instruction.' Let me copy one 
short note. 
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^ The expression, ' holy Spirit/ or ' spirit of God,' 
denotes in the Scriptures the agency, potDcr, or 
injhience of Gody in "whateYer way exerted, and in 
particular his miraculoas agency and divine inspi- 
ration. Those holy and devout dispositions, which 
spring from the influence of God vor of religious 
principle, are also denoted by the term 'holy spirit' 
or 'spirit of God.' Sometimes the 'Holy Spirit' 
seems to denote God himself; just as we say the 
' Divine Mind.' Sometimes ' spirit ' denotes the 
efirituaL and inteUecttml part of our nature, in opposi- 
tion to the ' flesh' —-the animal desires and passions;' 
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LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 

My bear Sister : 

Your last letter gave me great pleasure. 
It permitted me to see, what I had hoped 
to be the case, that your mind has not been 
whoUy unexercised on the great subject of 
religion, but that you have thought and felt 
more than you v^ere wiUing to seem to do. 
I doubt not that this is the case with many. 
But you have no right to complain of the 
judgment I expressed; for how could I judge, 
except from appearances ? And you have 
been so diligent to keep up the semblance 
of thorough frivolity, and to avoid every 
symptom of serious thought upon serious 
things, that I was forced to be unjust to you, 
as you express it Forgive me this wrong. 

And yet is it so clear that I have done 
you wrong? Is it, after all, I that have 
injured you by my opinion, or you that 
have injured yourself? Are you not injur- 
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ing yourself, by your frivolily of manners 
and devotion to amusement in the eyes of 
all, whose favour and good opinion you 
should most desire ? Axe you not exposing 
yourself to the pity and censure of your 
elders, who mourn that you should throw 
away your fine sense a^d valuable ppportu- 
nities ? Who lament that you should enter 
on life a worthless idler, instead of one who 
may adorn society and do good? Yet 
more; are you not really injuring your 
cha/racter as well as your reputation, by this 
incessant levity, this careful avoiding of 
sobriety and thoughtfulness ? Are you not 
inevitably acquiring and fixing the disposi- 
tions and feelings, which you now in part 
affect, and becoming, what you say you 
only seem to be ? This deserves your atten- 
tion. You have a sense of the Divine 
presence and authority, a feeling of account- 
ableness, a respect for the gospel, a faith in 
another world, and a conscience that admon- 
ishes you of right and wrong* The natural 
tendency of all this is, to make you serious. 
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If yon resist this tendency by a determined 
lightness of demeanonr, the consequence 
most be, that yon will become at last insen- 
sible to these great realities ; they will cease 
to affect yon ; and through the habitual 
deadness of your conscience, you may come 
to be unable to feel them, though you should 
strive. 

You may be satisfied, my dear Jane, that 
there is nothing more eminently hazardous 
to the best affections, and to true worth of 
character, than this stifling our convictions, 
and resisting the influence of our serious 
thoughts. It is madness to suffer natural 
temperament, constitutional gaiety, or youth- 
ful sportiveness, to counteract your persua- 
sion of duty, and control your Hfe and form 
your character, which you know should be 
formed and controlled by principle alone. 
It may do for parties and convivial meetings 
to throw off the air of seriousness and 
thought. It may make a cheerful companion 
the delight of the social circle, sought for, 
flattered, caressed by the votaries of pleas- 
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nre ; but at the same time, probably, spoiled. 
For all this is but recreation, the interval of 
life ; not life itself. The party is to be 
broken up, the applauding crowd dispersed, 
and care and business resume their sway, 
over the minds of alL No one chooses his 
permanent friend, his trusted friend, from 
the exhibitions of such hours. No one in 
such scenes learns to esteem, and confide, 
and exchange hearts. Life is a more sober 
concern ; and she who carries these feelings 
and manners into every company, and every 
hour, and wears them as the habit of her 
life, is unfit for all its confidence and all its 
duties. 

Real life is a sober business. It requires 
thoughtfulness. Without much and serious 
thoughtfulness, there is no preparation for 
its duties, nor capacity for its happiness. 
The thoughtless and fiivolous are laying up 
for themselves only disappointment and 
misery. They have no strength to bear the 
burdens and trials that await them; they 
have no resources that will remain after the 

16* 
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{deasmes of youth have departed; they have 
made no provmons for the diflappointments 
which time farings with it, or ibr that daik 
and solitary period, vdien those who firol- 
kked with them are dead, or separated, or 
inclined to frcdick no more ; vdien another 
generation shall snnonnd diem of other pnr- 
soits and tastes, and shall take no pains 
perhaps, to conceal their contempt for tfaotse 
who are still but children, and have put 
away none of their childish things; who are 
grey-headed, and yet frivolons ; whose eyes 
are dim with age, and who yet are interested 
in nothing bat those trifling vanities of dress 
and scandal, which filled their time fiK>m 
fifteen to twenty-five. 

That all this will be so, and most be so, 
you might have learned from yonr own 
observation, if you had lived a few more 
years in the world. As it is, I can point ont 
to yon more than one instance in the circle 
of our own aoqnaintance, in which it has 
been lamentably verified. What think yon 
of our near neighbonr, !iGss L. S.? yon 
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know how little she is respected, and by 
how many she is despised. Yet the time 
was, when she was the very life and spirit 
of all that was gay and joyous, the essential 
soul of whatever company she frequented, 
the centre of attraction ; followed, courted, 
admired, and imitated, so that wherever she 
came care seemed to be banished, and man 
had nothing to do but to be glad Her orig- 
inal powers of mind were excellent; h^ 
talent at entertaining inexhaustible ; her 
beauty almost angelic. Of these qualities 
she could not be unconscious, b^ecause they 
drew around her a crowd of admirers ; she 
could hardly help becoming proud of them ; 
she learned to place all her trust in them. 
She neither cultivated her mind, nor disci- 
plined her affection. Company, rattle and 
mirth were her delight— 'her business. 
Amusement was the element in which alone 
she could enjoy existence. She would not, 
and she declared she could not, reflect ; and 
she flew about the region of enjoyment like 
a beautiful butterfly, that riots gaily in a 
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superficial pleasure, and is unfit for any thing 
greater. This was aU charming so long as 
youth lasted. But what was fascinating at 
sixteen, began to be tiresome and insipid at 
twenty-five. It was graceful in a girl ; but 
something more and different was expected 
of a woman* Her equals in age one after 
another separated from her, to enter on the 
duties of the world.- The' manners of her 
companions toward her changed, her admi- 
rers were attracted from her side by younger 
triflers, the crowd lessened, and she was 
neglected. , She trifled the more, and the 
more laboriously. She laughed louder and 
talked louder ; and sported new graces, and 
dressed with new elegance. But in vain. 
She had acquired no taste, gained no relish, 
perhaps I may say, had lost her capacity for 
any thing truly valuable ; and she became 
what she now is at fifty— frivolous, disap- 
pointed, and querulous,—- with not a friend 
attached to her, and without a single solid 
good quality to attach a friend. Some visit 
her from pity; but most pass her by in 
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contemptuous neglect She is a lone and 
discontented woman. Her affections are 
still engaged by the trifles she formerly 
loved, and she is therefore an object of dis- 
gust to all sober people. Her mind is 
wholly destitute of any resources of know- 
ledge or rational entertainment to sustain 
her in her solitude ; and she contrives to 
wear away the time as well as she can, in 
making and altering her dresses, and arrang- 
ing her personal appearance, and discussing 
ribbons, and colours, and fashions, and 
retailing the old scandal of thirty years ago, 
and going over the triumphs of her beauty 
when she was young. Poor, poor woman ! 
unhappy to the utmost in her feelings and 
temper, no one can look at her, remembering 
what she was and what she might have 
been, without blushing for the weakness of 
man, and the folly of some modes of edu- 
cation. If she had but learned at fifteen 
what life is made for, thought soberly on its 
Giver, its duty, and its end, been willing to 
take principle for her guide, and her Saviour 
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for an example; how much mortification 
would she have been spared; how much 
sickness of heart would she have escaped ; 
how would the whole complexion of her life 
have been changed, and how much comfort 
would she now have in place of loneliness 
and desertion ! 

Some are disposed to attribute her faults 
of temper and her unbappiness of life, to 
her single state, and fancy they would have 
been escaped by marriage. But depend 
upon it, an empty mind and frivolous heart 
will always lead to a contemptible old age. 
And you may, besides, see the error of this 
supposition, by contrasting the history I 
have given you with that of another of our 
acquaintance, Miss R. D. She also is 
unmarried ; yet how different is her sober, 
dignified, respected condition, from the va- 
cant and childish state of the other. Her 
natural spirits were as gay, her love of 
cheerful company as strong, her beauty as 
attractive, her powers of conversation as 
extraordinary, her admirers as numerous. 
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But instead of suffering herself to be intoxi- 
cated by these, and led away in pursuit of 
pleasure, she put herself under the dominion 
of principle ; she watched and controlled her 
desires and inclinations ; she studied thought- 
fully the purpose of life, and would not foTr 
get that she must account to God for her 
use of it ; and having made a fair estimate 
of human happiness, went perseveringly on 
in the ways of improvement and religion. 
As years went by, her resources of happiness 
were always increasing ; her friends were as 
many as ever, and their attachment became 
stronger ; her own mind and heart were so 
well stored and disciplined, that in solitude 
she was not alone. She made herself active 
in doing good, and a useful member of 
society. All honour and respect her, and 
few persons are any where to be found so 
contented, cheerful, and happy. 

Such examples as those may show you 
how much may and must depend on your 
setting out Strike the balance fairly between 
a youth of frolick, and the old age of con- 
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tempt, which will probably be its conse- 
quences; and a youth of seriousness and 
improvement, with its probable consequence 
of a serene and increasingly happy age. 
Remember too, that He who made you, 
claims from you sobriety and fidelity now ; 
and that at the final judgment, you must 
bear the glory, or the shame, which your 
character and conduct may have prepared 
you for. That He may aid and bless you, 
is the prayer of 

Your affectionate ' ' 
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